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FOREWORD 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  town  of  Taidaraida,  there  lived 
a  merry  little  tailor,  Mr.  Joseph  Nitechka. 

SO,  IN  the  true  manner  of  a  folk-tale,  these  folk-tales 
from  Poland  begin.  Children  will  find  in  them 
the  things  that  they  seek  in  their  stories — liveliness, 
humor,  a  sense  of  people  and  of  places  that  are  new 
and  strange.  In  the  little  story  when  Mr.  Nitechka 
gravely  places  his  ladder  against  the  sky  and,  arrived 
with  his  hundred  needles,  his  hundred  miles  of  thread, 
proceeds  to  mend  the  rent  that  the  passing  of  the  great 
King  has  made,  it  all  seems  perfectly  logical  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

“When  he  had  finished  sewing  he  pressed  out  the  sky 
with  the  iron” — the  story  tells  us.  And  how  quickly 
one  can  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  the  gleam  of  fun, 
of  understanding! 

Mrs.  Borski  has  told  these  stories  to  Polish  children 
in  their  own  tongue  and  to  English-speaking  children 
in  translation.  And  in  the  telling  she  has  simplified 
and  clarified  them,  preserving  in  them  their  native 
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spirit,  the  little  significant  touches  that  keep  them  es¬ 
sentially  true  to  the  Old  World. 

“Nitechka  bowed  again  and  hopped  three  times,  as 
he  was  very  polite  and  he  knew  that  well  bred  men 
thus  greeted  each  other.”  And  we  immediately  get  a 
picture  of  the  thin  little  tailor  with  his  grand  manner. 

The  tales  will  be  welcomed  by  storytellers  because 
of  their  freshness  and  the  simplicity  of  style  that  makes 
the  story  always  the  thing.  One  has  only  to  tell  them 
as  they  are  set  down  here,  as  Mrs.  Borski  herself  has 
told  them,  dozens  of  times,  to  groups  of  alert  and 
amused  “new  Americans.” 

Boys  and  girls  have  a  way  of  reaching  out,  catching 
and  holding  for  themselves  the  essential  things  in  their 
stories.  Sincerity,  basic  action  they  must  have, 
whether  it  be  tragedy  or  whether  it  be  humor. 

These  “ring  true.”  And  one  has  a  feeling  that,  be¬ 
hind  their  authenticity,  they  will  make  for  fun  and 
laughter. 

Mary  Gould  Davis 

Taormina 
April  1928 
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THE  JOLLY  TAILOR 


THE  JOLLY  TAILOR  WHO 
BECAME  KING 

f~\NCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  town  of  Taidaraida, 
there  lived  a  merry  little  Tailor,  Mr.  Joseph  Ni- 
techka.  He  was  a  very  thin  man  and  had  a  small 
beard  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hairs. 

All  tailors  are  thin,  reminding  one  of  a  needle  and 
thread,  but  Mr.  Nitechka  was  the  thinnest  of  all,  for 
he  could  pass  through  the  eye  of  his  own  needle.  He 
was  so  thin  that  he  could  eat  nothing  but  noodles,  for 
they  were  the  only  thing  which  could  pass  down  his 
throat.  But  for  all  this,  he  was  a  very  happy  man, 
and  a  handsome  one,  too,  particularly  on  holidays  when 
he  braided  his  beard. 

Now  Mr.  Nitechka  would  have  lived  very  happily 
in  Taidaraida  had  it  not  been  for  a  Gypsy.  She  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  town  when  she  cut  her  foot.  In  her 
trouble  she  went  to  the  Tailor,  who  darned  the  skin  so 
carefully  and  so  neatly  that  not  a  scar  could  be  seen. 

is 
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The  Gypsy  was  so  grateful  that  she  read  Nitechka’s 
future  from  his  hand: 

“If  you  leave  this  town  on  a  Sunday  and  walk  always 
Westward,  you  will  reach  a  place  where  you  will  be 
chosen  King!” 

Nitechka  laughed  at  this.  But  that  very  night  he 
dreamt  that  he  indeed  became  a  King,  and  that  from 
great  prosperity  he  grew  so  fat  that  he  looked  like  an 
immense  barrel.  Upon  waking  he  thought: 

“Maybe  it  is  true?  Who  knows?  Get  up,  Mr. 
Nitechka,  and  go  West.” 

He  took  a  bundle  with  a  hundred  needles  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  thread,  a  thimble,  an  iron,  and  a  pair  of 
very  big  scissors,  and  started  out  to  find  the  West.  He 
asked  first  one  and  then  another  in  the  town  of  Taida- 
raida  where  the  West  was.  But  no  one  knew.  Finally 
he  asked  an  old  man,  a  hundred  and  six  years  old,  who 
upon  thinking  a  while  said: 

“West  must  be  there  where  the  sun  sets.” 

This  seemed  so  wise  to  Nitechka  that  he  went  that 
way.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  across  the  field — not  a  very  strong  gust — but,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Nitechka  was  so  exceedingly  thin,  just 
strong  enough  to  carry  him  off. 

The  Tailor  flew  through  the  air,  laughing  heartily 
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at  such  a  ride.  Soon,  however,  the  wind  became  tired 
and  let  him  down  to  earth.  He  was  much  bewildered 
and  did  not  come  to  his  senses  until  someone  shouted: 

“What  is  this?” 

Mr.  Nitechka  looked  around  and  saw  that  he  was 
in  a  wheat  field  and  that  the  wind  had  thrown  him 
right  into  the  arms  of  a  Scarecrow.  The  Scarecrow 
was  very  elegant  in  a  blue  jacket  and  a  broken  stove¬ 
pipe  hat,  and  his  trousers  were  only  a  little  bit 
torn.  He  had  two  sticks  for  feet  and  also  sticks  for 
hands. 

Nitechka  took  off  his  little  cap,  bowed  very  low,  say¬ 
ing  in  his  thin  voice: 

“My  regards  to  the  honorable  Sir.  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  if  I  stepped  on  your  foot.  I  am  Mr.  Nitechka, 
the  Tailor.” 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  to  meet  such  a  charming 
man,”  answered  the  Scarecrow.  “I  am  Count  Scare¬ 
crow  and  my  coat  of  arms  is  Four  Sticks.  I  watch  the 
sparrows  here  so  that  they  will  not  steal  wheat,  but 
I  give  little  heed  to  them.  I  am  uncommonly  cou¬ 
rageous  and  would  like  to  fight  only  with  lions  and 
tigers,  but  this  year  they  very  seldom  come  to  eat  the 
wheat.  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Nitechka?” 

Nitechka  bowed  again  and  hopped  three  times  as 
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he  was  very  polite  and  he  knew  that  well  bred  men  thus 
greeted  each  other. 

“Where  do  I  go,  Mr.  Count?  I  am  going  West¬ 
ward  to  a  place  where  I  will  become  King.” 

“Is  it  possible?” 

“Of  course!  I  was  born  to  be  a  King.  And  per¬ 
haps  you,  Mr.  Count,  would  like  to  go  with  me;  it 
will  be  merrier.” 

“All  right,”  answered  the  Scarecrow.  “I  am  al¬ 
ready  weary  of  being  here.  But  please,  Mr.  Nitechka, 
mend  my  clothes  a  bit,  because  I  might  like  to  marry 
someone  on  the  way;  and  so  I  should  be  neat  and 
handsome.” 

“With  great  pleasure!”  said  Nitechka.  He  went  to 
work,  and  in  an  hour  the  Scarecrow  had  a  beautiful 
suit  and  a  hat  almost  like  new.  The  sparrows  in  the 
field  laughed  at  him  a  little,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
them  as  he  walked  with  great  dignity  with  Mr. 
Nitechka. 

On  the  way  the  two  became  great  friends.  They 
generally  slept  in  a  wheat  field,  the  Tailor  tying  him¬ 
self  to  the  Scarecrow  with  a  piece  of  thread  so  that 
the  wind  could  not  carry  him  off  again.  And  when 
dogs  fell  upon  them,  the  Scarecrow,  who  was  very 
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brave  because  of  his  profession,  tore  out  his  foot  and 
threw  it  after  them.  Then  he  tied  it  again  to  his 
body. 

Once  in  the  evening  they  spied  a  light  through  the 
trees. 

“Let  us  go  there;  maybe  they  will  let  us  pass  the 
night,”  said  Nitechka. 

“By  all  means,  let  us  do  them  the  honor,”  answered 
Count  Scarecrow. 

As  they  drew  nearer  they  saw  that  it  was  a  strange 
house  because  it  could  walk.  It  stood  on  four  feet 
and  was  turning  around. 

“The  owner  of  the  house  must  be  a  gay  man,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  Tailor.  “He  dances  all  the  time.” 

They  waited  until  the  door  came  round  to  them  and 
then  went  into  the  house.  It  was  indeed  a  very  strange 
house.  Although  it  was  summer,  immense  logs  of 
wood  burned  in  the  stove,  and  on  the  fire  sat  a  noble¬ 
man  warming  himself.  From  time  to  time  he  took  a 
glowing  coal  in  his  hands  and  swallowed  it  with  great 
pleasure.  Upon  noticing  the  travelers,  he  went  over 
to  them,  bowed  and  said : 

“Is  it  not  Mr.  Nitechka  and  Count  Scarecrow?” 

They  were  speechless  with  astonishment  to  think  that 
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he  should  know  them,  but  said  nothing.  Mr.  Nitechka 
hopped  up  three  times  and  Count  Scarecrow  took  off 
his  hat. 

The  nobleman  continued: 

“Stay  with  me  for  supper  and  tomorrow  you  may  go 
your  way.  I  will  call  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my 
other  relatives.” 

He  clapped  his  hands  and  suddenly  a  large  company 
appeared.  The  host’s  daughter  was  very  beautiful, 
but  when  she  laughed,  it  was  as  if  a  horse  had  neighed 
in  a  meadow.  She  took  an  instant  liking  to  Nitechka 
and  told  him  she  would  very  much  like  to  have  him 
for  her  husband.  They  sat  down  to  supper,  Nitechka 
and  Count  Scarecrow  on  a  bench,  and  all  the  others 
on  iron  pots  filled  with  glowing  coals. 

“Do  not  wonder,  dear  Sirs,”  the  host  said,  “that  we 
sit  thus,  for  our  family  always  feels  very  cold.” 

They  served  soup  in  a  big  caldron  and  Nitechka  was 
just  putting  his  spoon  to  his  lips,  when  Count  Scare¬ 
crow  pulled  his  coat  and  whispered: 

“Mr.  Nitechka,  don’t  eat,  for  this  is  hot  pitch!” 

So  pretending  that  they  liked  the  soup,  they  spilt 
it  under  the  table.  Then  a  strange  looking  servant 
brought  a  new  dish  of  rats  in  a  black  sauce,  and  later 
he  served  fried  locust,  lob-worms  with  parmesan 


Nitechka  sewed  and  sewed  for  two  days 
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cheese  like  noodles,  and,  for  dessert,  old,  bad  eggs. 
Nitechka  and  Count  Scarecrow  threw  everything  under 
the  table,  becoming  more  and  more  frightened. 

All  at  once  the  host  said : 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Nitechka,  that  the  King  has 
just  died  in  Pacanow  (Patsanoff)  ?” 

“Where  is  Pacanow,  is  it  far?”  asked  the  Tailor. 

“A  crow  can  fly  to  that  town  in  two  days.  And  do 
you  know  they  are  seeking  a  King  there,  and  he  who 
marries  my  daughter  will  become  King?” 

The  girl  neighed  like  an  old  horse  at  this  and  threw 
her  arms  around  Nitechka’s  neck. 

“Let’s  run  away!”  murmured  Count  Scarecrow. 

“But  I  can’t  find  the  door.  There  is  no  help,”  re¬ 
plied  Nitechka. 

Soon,  however,  the  whole  family  became  very  gay, 
and  presently  the  host  said: 

“We  will  drink  to  your  health  and  sing  merrily. 
Mr.  Nitechka,  do  you  know  a  song?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Nitechka,  “and  a  very  nice  one.” 

Saying  this,  he  whispered  to  Count  Scarecrow: 

“Watch,  brother,  and  when  the  door  is  behind  us, 
shout!” 

Then  he  got  up,  took  off  his  cap  and  in  his  thin  little 
voice  began  to  sing  the  only  song  he  knew. 
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Sing  praises  to  the  Holy  Virgin , 

Sing  praises  to  Her  Wondrous  Name! 

At  the  mention  of  the  Virgin,  the  whole  family  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  ran  around  the  room,  sprawling  and 
shouting  and  cursing.  Nitechka  said  nothing,  but 
simply  continued  his  song.  He  could  feel  the  house 
running  somewhere  with  them,  and  so  he  sang  and 
sang  like  the  thinnest  pipe  in  the  organ.  When  he  had 
finished  the  song,  he  began  to  sing  it  over  again.  At 
that  moment  everything  disappeared,  and  only  a  ter¬ 
rible  wind  blew. 

Terrified,  Nitechka  and  Count  Scarecrow  found 
themselves  alone  in  a  huge  meadow.  Then  they  gave 
thanks  for  their  delivery  and  Nitechka  said: 

“They  were  awful  devils,  but  we  overpowered 
them.” 

“I  frightened  them  so  much,”  boasted  Count  Scare¬ 
crow. 

They  continued  their  way  toward  Pacanow,  where 
dwelt  the  famous  smiths  who  shoe  the  goats,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  old  town,  where  the  King  had  died.  When  after 
seven  days  of  adventures  they  reached  Pacanow,  they 
were  greatly  astonished.  All  around  the  town  it  was 
sunshiny  and  pleasant;  but  over  Pacanow  the  rain 
poured  from  the  sky  as  from  a  bucket. 
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“I  won’t  go  in  there,”  said  the  Scarecrow,  “because 
my  hat  will  get  wet.” 

“And  even  I  do  not  wish  to  become  King  of  such  a 
wet  kingdom,”  said  the  Tailor. 

Just  then  the  townspeople  spied  them  and  rushed 
toward  them,  led  by  the  Burgomaster  riding  on  a  shod 
goat. 

“Dear  Sirs,”  they  said,  “maybe  you  can  help  us.” 

“And  what  has  happened  to  you?”  asked  Nitechka. 

“Deluge  and  destruction  threaten  us.  Our  King 
died  a  week  ago,  and  since  that  time  a  terrible  rain 
has  come  down  upon  our  gorgeous  town.  We  can’t 
even  make  fires  in  our  houses,  because  so  much  water 
runs  through  the  chimneys.  We  will  perish,  honorable 
Sirs!” 

“It  is  too  bad,”  said  Nitechka  very  wisely. 

“Oh,  very  bad!  And  we  are  most  sorry  for  the  late 
King’s  daughter,  as  the  poor  thing  can’t  stop  crying  and 
this  causes  even  more  water.” 

“That  makes  it  still  worse,”  replied  Nitechka,  still 
more  wisely. 

“Help  us,  help  us!”  continued  the  Burgomaster. 
“Do  you  know  the  immeasurable  reward  the  Princess 
promised  to  the  one  who  stops  the  rain?  She  promised 
to  marry  him  and  then  he  will  become  King.” 
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“Truly?”  cried  Nitechka.  “Count  Scarecrow,  let’s 
go  to  the  town.  We  ought  to  try  to  help  them.” 

They  were  led  through  the  terrible  rain  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  who  upon  seeing  Nitechka,  cried  out: 

“Oh,  what  a  handsome  youth!” 

He  hopped  three  times  and  said: 

“Is  it  true,  Princess,  that  you  will  marry  the  one  who 
stops  the  rain?” 

“I  vowed  I  would.” 

“And  if  I  do  it?” 

“I  will  keep  my  promise.” 

“And  I  shall  become  a  King?” 

“You  will,  O  beautiful  youth.” 

“Very  well,”  answered  the  Tailor.  “I  am  going  to 
stop  the  rain.” 

So  saying  he  nodded  to  Count  Scarecrow  and  they 
left  the  Princess. 

The  whole  population,  full  of  hope,  gathered  around 
them.  Nitechka  and  the  Scarecrow  stood  under  an 
umbrella  and  whispered  to  each  other: 

“Listen,  Scarecrow,  what  shall  we  do  to  make  the 
rain  stop  falling?” 

“We  have  to  bring  back  pleasant  weather.” 

“But  how?” 


“Ha!  Let’s  think!” 
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But  for  three  days  they  thought  and  the  rain  fell 
and  fell  and  fell.  Suddenly  Nitechka  gave  a  cry  of 
joy  like  a  goat’s  bleating. 

“ I  know  where  the  rain  comes  from!” 

“Where  from?” 

“From  the  sky!” 

“Eh!”  grumbled  the  Scarecrow.  “I  know  that  too. 
Surely  it  doesn’t  fall  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  but 
the  other  way  around.” 

“Yes,”  said  Nitechka,  “but  why  does  it  fall  over  the 
town  only,  and  not  elsewhere?” 

“Because  elsewhere  is  nice  weather.” 

“You’re  stupid,  Mr.  Count,”  said  the  Tailor.  “But 
tell  me,  how  long  has  it  rained?” 

“They  say  since  the  King  died.” 

“So  you  see!  Now  I  know  everything!  The  King 
was  so  great  and  mighty  that  when  he  died  and  went 
to  Heaven  he  made  a  huge  hole  in  the  sky.” 

“Oh,  oh,  true!” 

“Through  the  hole  the  rain  poured  and  it  will  pour 
until  the  end  of  the  world  if  the  hole  isn’t  sewed  up!” 

Count  Scarecrow  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  wise  Tailor,” 
said  he. 

They  rejoiced  greatly,  went  to  the  Burgomaster,  and 
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ordered  him  to  tell  the  townspeople  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Nitechka,  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  Taidaraida,  prom¬ 
ised  to  stop  the  rain. 

“Long  live  Mr.  Nitechka!  Long  may  he  live!” 
shouted  the  whole  town. 

Then  Nitechka  ordered  them  to  bring  all  the  ladders 
in  the  town,  tie  them  together,  and  lean  them  against 
the  sky.  He  took  a  hundred  needles  and,  threading 
one,  went  up  the  ladders.  Count  Scarecrow  stayed  at 
the  bottom  and  unwound  the  spool  on  which  there  was 
a  hundred  miles  of  thread. 

When  Nitechka  got  to  the  very  top  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  huge  hole  in  the  sky,  a  hole  as  big  as  the 
town.  A  torn  piece  of  the  sky  hung  down,  and  through 
this  hole  the  water  poured. 

So  he  went  to  work  and  sewed  and  sewed  for  two 
days.  His  fingers  grew  stiff  and  he  became  very  tired 
but  he  did  not  stop.  When  he  had  finished  sewing 
he  pressed  out  the  sky  with  the  iron  and  then,  ex¬ 
hausted,  went  down  the  ladders. 

Once  more  the  sun  shone  over  Pacanow.  Count 
Scarecrow  almost  went  mad  with  joy,  as  did  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Princess  wiped 
her  eyes  that  were  almost  cried  out,  and  throwing  her¬ 
self  on  Nitechka’s  neck,  kissed  him  affectionately. 
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Nitechka  was  very  happy.  He  looked  around,  and 
there  were  the  Burgomaster  and  Councilmen  bringing 
him  a  golden  sceptre  and  a  gorgeous  crown  and  shout¬ 
ing: 

“Long  live  King  Nitechka!  Long  live  he!  Long 
live  he!  And  let  him  be  the  Princess’  husband  and  let 
him  reign  happily!” 

So  the  merry  little  Tailor  reigned  happily  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  rain  never  fell  in  his  kingdom.  In  his 
good  fortune  Nitechka  did  not  forget  his  old  friend, 
Count  Scarecrow,  but  he  appointed  him  the  Great 
Warden  of  the  Kingdom  to  drive  away  the  sparrows 
from  the  royal  head. 
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SUDDENLY  an  old  devil  wished  for  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Lysa 
(Wysa)  Mountain,  where  the  devils  and  witches  dwell, 
he  noticed  the  Starost’s  comely  daughter. 

With  a  quiver  full  of  arrows  on  her  back  and  a  sil¬ 
very  bow  in  her  hand,  the  Staroscianka  loved  to  go 
a-hunting  in  the  woods  and  to  run  after  the  swift  does. 
The  devil  sent  an  old  witch  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
maiden. 

At  a  favorable  moment  when  the  Staroscianka  should 
dismount  her  horse  and  lean  over  the  brook  to  fetch 
water  in  her  hand  to  drink,  the  witch  should  then 
snatch  her  up,  fill  her  mouth  with  soft  grass,  and  carry 
her  to  the  very  top  of  the  Lysa  Mountain.  She  must 
take  care,  though,  that  neither  the  Governor,  the  Staro- 
scianka’s  father,  nor  any  of  his  companions  should 
notice  the  witch,  as  not  only  she,  but  also  all  the  devils 
living  in  this  region  would  suffer  horribly,  for  the 
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Starost,  in  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  his  daughter, 
would  erect  on  the  summit  a  church  and  a  convent,  do¬ 
nating  it  to  pious  monks. 

Then,  the  bells  from  the  three  belfries  would  chime, 
and  of  course  no  devil  could  stand  such  music.  All 
the  devils  and  witches  would  have  to  leave  their  ancient 
dwelling  and  the  lamentation  of  the  evil  world  would 
be  terrible! 

The  hag  did  not  very  much  like  the  old  devil’s 
orders.  She  was  jealous  of  him.  On  the  other 
hand  she  enjoyed  hunting  an  innocent  soul,  and  was 
pleased  at  the  selection  of  herself  for  the  difficult 
task. 

She  found  it  hard,  however,  to  get  near  the  Staros- 
cianka.  Her  father’s  eye  kept  watch  over  the  maiden, 
young  knights  surrounded  her  at  all  times,  and  servants 
guarded  her  every  step,  for  besides  the  deer  which  they 
hunted,  the  forest  was  full  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers. 
But  the  old  witch  did  not  lose  hope  to  please  her  mas¬ 
ter,  the  devil. 

One  day,  hearing  the  echo  of  the  hunters’  horns,  the 
witch  dressed  as  a  beggar,  hiding  in  the  rags  her  broom 
that  served  her  as  a  horse,  and  rambled  about  as  a  lost 
fortune-teller.  Although  this  beggar  and  fortune¬ 
teller’s  face  did  not  inspire  confidence,  for  the  deviltry 
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was  sticking  through,  the  Starost  himself  gave  her 
some  alms. 

Then  one  and  another  of  the  hunters  produced  his 
purse,  remarking  at  the  same  time:  “Your  nose  seems 
too  large  for  you,  Grandmother!”  Another  sent  her 
to  the  barber’s  to  be  properly  shaved,  a  third  one  gave 
her  some  paste  with  which  to  smooth  her  disheveled 
mustache. 

The  hag  laughed  and  answered  cunningly.  She  fore¬ 
told  their  future  from  cards  and  palms,  always  fore¬ 
casting  money  and  happiness,  so  that  no  one  suspected 
her  of  any  evil  purposes.  Thus  she  obtained  favors 
of  the  noblemen  and  servants. 

When  to  the  Staroscianka  she  foretold  a  handsome 
Prince  in  marriage  (true,  for  she  thought  then  of  the 
old  devil),  the  Starost  in  great  joy  gave  her  a  golden 
ducat.  Then  she  was  asked  to  the  banquet,  to  which, 
after  a  successful  day’s  hunt,  the  Governor  and  all  his 
companions  sat  down  in  a  circle  on  the  grass. 

That  was  what  the  witch  wanted. 

Full  goblets  went  around;  here  and  there  a  gay  song 
resounded.  No  one  was  forgotten,  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  tell  who  drank  more,  the  noblemen  or  the  servants. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  blurred  minds,  the  witch  ap¬ 
proached  the  girl. 
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“Did  any  one  tell  you,”  she  asked,  “of  the  bewitched 
spring  that  is  in  these  mountains?” 

“I  know  nothing  of  it,”  answered  the  maiden. 

“Such  a  lovely,  interesting  spring,”  spoke  the  hag, 
nodding. 

“What  can  one  see  in  it?”  asked  the  girl. 

“I  told  you  before  about  the  young  and  beautiful 
Prince.  You  could  see  him  too  .  .  .  But  you  must 
want  to.” 

“I  do,  I  do  want  to!”  cried  the  maiden. 

“I  shall  lead  you  to  the  bewitched  spring.  You  will 
lean  over  it  and  look  and  look  into  the  clear  depth,  until 
you  see  a  miraculous,  bewitching  sight.” 

The  girl  rose  abruptly. 

“Let’s  go!  Let’s  go!”  she  whispered. 

“You  must  keep  very  quiet,”  whispered  back  the  hag, 
“so  that  no  one  shall  notice  our  departure  and  hinder 
our  going.” 

Bah!  Who  could  hinder  them?  Some  talked, 
others  sang  like  mad,  still  others,  leaning  against  fir- 
trees,  tottered,  and  muttered  under  their  noses.  The 
Starost  lay  snoring  on  the  grass,  while  the  servants 
drank  still  more.  Unperceived  the  witch  left  with  the 
girl. 
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They  walked  fast  among  high  rocks,  terrible  chasms, 
unknown  paths,  the  spring  becoming  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away.  When  they  were  a  long  way  off,  so  that  the 
loudest  shouting  would  not  reach  the  banqueting  peo¬ 
ple,  the  hag  seized  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  was  just 
going  to  fly  away,  when  she  slipped  and  sprawled  on 
the  ground,  falling  into  a  ditch. 

The  girl  now  understood  that  she  was  being  assailed. 
She  jumped  aside  and  started  to  run  for  her  life.  The 
way  was  strange  to  her,  her  shouting  in  vain;  there 
was  no  answer  except  the  echo.  She  must  run  on  and 
on,  reach  the  nearest  peasant’s  cottage,  and  ask  there 
for  help. 

Her  flight  would  not  have  been  successful  had  the 
witch  not  lost  her  broom  in  the  ditch.  The  Staros- 
cianka  ran  on  and  on  into  the  woods  and  hid  in  a  fores¬ 
ter’s  hut. 

The  witch  soon  found  her  broom,  and  soared  on  it 
high  up  in  the  air  so  that  from  the  height  she  could  see 
a  wide  stretch  of  the  world.  She  looked  down  and 
saw  the  Staroscianka  hiding  in  the  hut. 

“Oho!  You  hid  in  the  forester’s  hut,  did  you?”  she 
growled. 

When  darkness  covered  the  earth,  she  dressed  again 
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as  an  old  beggar-woman,  slipped  inside  the  door, 
put  her  broom  behind  it,  and  crying,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  in  the  hut. 

The  girl  recognized  the  witch,  although  her  voice 
was  changed.  But  not  knowing  what  kind  of  people 
the  foresters  were,  she  kept  still  and  took  advantage 
of  their  first  sleep  to  run  back  toward  the  forest,  where 
she  heard  faint  sounds  of  horns  and  hallooing. 

Finally  when  all  was  quiet,  when  nothing  stirred 
in  the  corner  of  the  hut,  the  witch  sneaked  to  the  alcove, 
where  the  girl  was  to  sleep,  opened  the  door  softly  and 
went  in. 

What  was  her  astonishment  when  she  found  it 
empty! — But  the  girl  must  have  left  not  long  ago,  as 
her  bed  was  still  warm  and  sleep  hovered  over  it. 

“You  will  not  escape  me  now!”  she  screeched. 

She  ran  to  the  hall  for  her  broom. 

Where  could  it  be?  She  had  left  it  behind  the  door, 
but  someone  had  taken  it,  and  left  her  without  her 
stallion. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  The  forester’s  horse-boy  had 
liked  the  broom,  as  it  was  a  good  and  heavy  one,  and 
he  had  hidden  it. 

The  witch  swung  round  in  fury. 

Again  her  victim  was  running  away  from  her.  Old 
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feet  could  not  catch  young  ones,  particularly  when 
fear  urged  the  young  ones  on. 

She  cursed  and  went  back  to  the  room  to  look  for 
some  house-wife’s  utensil.  She  found  no  broom,  but 
a  sieve. 

“■That  will  do!” 

She  left  the  hut,  faced  the  moon,  sat  in  the  sieve, 
and  shouting: 

“Evil  no  evil,  carry  me,  devil!”  she  soared  into  the 
air. 

“Oho!  So  my  little  girl  went  that  way!”  she  grum¬ 
bled.  “You  wished  to  mislead  your  pursuer;  maybe 
you  yourself  hid  the  broom,  but  you  don’t  know  that 
a  sieve  is  just  as  good  for  a  witch — Why?  What’s 
that?  Your  feet  grow  tired  and  you  seek  refuge  in  a 
peasant’s  hut?  I  shall  find  you,  I  shall  find  you!” 

The  witch  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate,  hung  the  sieve 
on  the  fence,  changed  to  an  old  wanderer,  and  then 
went  in  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  hut. 

“Who  is  there?” 

“Help  an  old  wanderer,  merciful  people!” 

There  are  no  peasants  who  will  not  receive  an  old 
beggar.  A  young  woman  came  out  and  asked  him  into 
the  hut.  The  wanderer  went  in  first,  sat  down  at  the 
stove,  and  looked  around  searchingly.  The  young 
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woman  in  the  meantime  noticed  the  sieve  on  the  fence. 

“Where  did  that  come  from?”  she  whispered,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  fence.  “The  forester’s  wife  borrowed 
it  from  me  for  a  few  days,  and  here  it  is — Yes,  it  is 
mine!”  she  added,  taking  it  in  her  hands  and  looking 
at  it  carefully.  “Only  it  smells  of  pitch — Fie!  Such 
housewives  there  are  nowadays!  They  will  borrow  a 
thing,  soil  it,  and  so  return  it,  no  one  knows  how  and 
when.” 

She  took  the  sieve  to  the  larder,  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock,  and  returned  to  the  room. 

The  beggar  already  slept  at  the  stove,  or  rather  the 
witch  pretended  that  she  was  asleep.  She  waited  for 
everything  to  grow  quiet  in  the  hut  and  for  the  girl 
to  fall  sound  asleep,  as  the  hag  expected  she  would  after 
her  long,  hard  flight. 

But  she  was  mistaken. 

The  Staroscianka  had  recognized  the  witch  in  the 
wanderer  even  in  her  changed  form,  because  her  trum¬ 
petlike  nose  betrayed  her.  She  rose  from  her  bed, 
wrapped  around  her  a  woven  cloth,  slipped  away 
quietly,  and  hurried  to  the  church. 

The  sound  of  horns,  which  she  had  faintly  heard  at 
the  forester’s  hut,  was  growing  nearer.  Evidently  the 
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Starost,  grieving  over  his  daughter’s  disappearance, 
searched  for  her  in  the  neighboring  woods.  From  all 
around  came  calling,  shouts,  cries,  and  hallooing.  All 
this  alarmed  the  witch.  She  left  her  warm  place  and 
looked  for  the  girl. 

She  was  gone! 

“So,  you  recognized  the  wanderer!”  the  hag  grum¬ 
bled.  “But  now  you  will  not  get  away  from  me! 
There  are  no  more  forester’s  nor  peasant’s  huts,  only 
forests  and  forests!” 

She  leaped  for  the  sieve. 

It  had  disappeared! 

“Did  you  by  chance  join  the  witches’  monastery?” 
howled  the  hag. 

Without  a  broom,  without  a  sieve,  what  could  she 
do?  She  caught  her  head  in  her  hands. 

Just  then  a  cock  jumped  on  the  fence  to  crow. 

Before  he  had  crowed  once,  the  witch  caught  him 
by  the  crest  and  sat  on  his  back.  Because  he  was  a 
black  one,  she  laid  great  hopes  on  him. 

“Evil  no  evil,  carry  me,  devil!”  she  shouted.  And 
once  more  she  flew  high  up  in  the  air. 

From  a  great  height  she  saw  the  fleeing  girl.  She 
dug  her  cruel  spurs  into  the  cock’s  sides.  The  cock 
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not  being  used  to  such  a  rider,  opened  his  beak,  crowed 
lustily,  fluttered  his  wings,  and  flew  like  lightning  after 
the  maiden. 

The  poor  girl  gathered  her  last  bits  of  strength. 
Wind  disheveled  her  hair,  opened  wide  her  cloak. 
The  witch  was  just,  just  overtaking  her,  almost  snatch¬ 
ing  her  in  her  hands,  when  the  cock  wakened  the  whole 
forest  with  his  loud  crowing. 

Just  then  there  resounded  a  clatter  of  rushing  horses. 
The  Starost  was  coming  with  his  suite. 

“Look!  look!”  came  cries  from  all  sides.  “What  a 
terrible  monster  flies  over  the  forest!” 

Many  hands  went  up,  pointing  to  the  air-rider  de¬ 
scending  now  to  earth. 

“Evil!  Devil!”  shouted  different  voices. 

One  of  the  hunters,  a  young  and  handsome  castellain, 
drew  his  bow  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  The  string 
snapped,  the  arrow  whizzed.  The  cock  crowed  for 
the  last  time  and,  together  with  the  witch,  he  fell  down 
to  earth. 

The  dart  had  gone  through  the  witch;  black  blood 
spouted  from  her  breast. 

The  maiden  was  saved. 

The  hunters  ran  forward.  The  Starost  opened  his 
arms  to  his  daughter.  The  young  castellain  wished  to 
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boast  of  his  spoil,  but  the  cock  jumped  up  and  ran  away 
to  his  home  while  the  witch  turned  to  a  handful  of 
bad-smelling  ashes. 

The  brave  castellain  won  the  maiden’s  heart  and 
great  joy  filled  everyone  at  so  happy  an  ending.  Later 
on  in  the  Starost’s  palace  the  wedding  was  celebrated, 
at  which  I  was  present,  drinking  wine  and  mead,  and 
after  the  feast  and  dancing,  I  wrote  this  tale. 
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OR  HOW  A  SIMPLETON  BECAME  KING 

WHO  would  believe  that  even  a  simpleton  might 
become  king?  But  once  it  did  happen;  true  it 
was  many  years  ago.  Just  listen. 

One  bright  day  a  peasant  was  cutting  trees  in  the 
woods.  Suddenly  he  heard  someone  calling  for  help; 
he  looked  around  and  saw  a  nobleman  with  his  horses 
and  wagon  stuck  in  the  mire. 

The  peasant  took  a  deep  breath  and,  using  all  his 
strength,  raised  the  wagon  out  of  the  mud. 

The  nobleman  wished  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
peasant  and  said : 

“Tell  me  what  you  desire  and  you  shall  have  it.” 
The  peasant  was  so  stupid  that  he  did  not  even  know 
what  to  ask  for.  So  the  nobleman,  who  really  was  a 
famous  wizard,  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  thinking 
to  himself: 
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“You  are  so  simple  that  there  is  no  use  talking  to 
you.”  So  he  gave  him  a  ram  and  said:  “Here  is  a 
ram.  Every  time  you  shake  it,  you  will  have  gold.” 

The  peasant,  very  happy,  went  home  with  the  ram. 
On  his  way  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  same  vil¬ 
lage  came  out  to  meet  him  and  said : 

“I  have  heard  of  your  good  luck,  neighbor,  and  you 
must  have  a  drink  of  good  wine.  Let  me  give  you 
some.” 

“Surely,”  agreed  the  simpleton.  “I  am  not  easily 
fooled ;  a  good  drink  will  do  me  no  harm.” 

And  so  he  drank. 

When  the  peasant  fell  asleep,  the  old  woman  took 
the  miraculous  ram  from  him  and  cunningly  put  an¬ 
other  in  its  place. 

The  peasant  slept  well  and  long  and  when  he  awoke, 
he  shook  the  ram  so  that  he  might  have  some  gold  coins. 
He  shook  and  shook,  but  in  vain,  for,  as  you  know, 
from  an  ordinary  ram  no  man  will  ever  gather  gold 
coins.  The  most  he  can  expect  is  but  a  little  wool  for 
a  sheepskin  coat  or  some  meat  for  roast  mutton. 

Hm  .  .  .  He  grew  sad,  and  after  thinking  awhile 
he  went  to  the  woods. 

“Because,”  he  thought,  “who  knows  what  will  hap- 
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pen  if  I  meet  again  the  man  whom  I  have  raised  out 
of  the  mire?  Maybe  he  will  help  me.” 

The  peasant  was  not  disappointed,  because  the  wiz¬ 
ard  did  help,  for  he  had  great  power.  This  time  he 
gave  him  a  hen,  saying: 

“If  you  call  her  and  say,  My  hen,  my  hen,  give  me 
a  golden  egg!  right  on  the  spot  she  will  lay  a  golden 

egg-” 

The  peasant  thanked  him,  took  the  hen  under  his 
arm,  and  returned  home.  The  same  old  woman  awaited 
him  and  said: 

“I  honor  you,  my  neighbor,  for  you  have  good  com¬ 
mon  sense.  I  have  some  good  whiskey.  Won’t  you 
have  a  glass?” 

“Surely,  I  will  have  one,”  he  said.  “Good  whiskey 
is  always  worth  drinking,  especially  when  one  has  a 
hen  that  lays  golden  eggs  whenever  asked.” 

The  simpleton  had  sense  of  a  kind,  but  he  did  not 
see  that  the  woman  changed  his  hen  for  another.  He 
went  home.  Pretty  soon  he  called,  saying: 

“My  hen,  my  hen,  give  me  a  golden  egg.” 

He  coaxed  and  petted  her,  but  she  did  not  lay  the 
golden  egg.  So  he  thought  to  himself : 

“There  is  nothing  to  do  in  this  misfortune  but  to  try 
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my  luck  again  and  go  to  the  woods.  I  may  have 
luck,”  he  said,  “may  I  not?” 

And  indeed  he  did,  for  he  met  the  wizard,  who  this 
time  gave  him  a  magic  table-cloth,  saying,  “If  you 
lay  it  out  and  say,  Table-cloth,  table-cloth,  spread  your¬ 
self,  at  that  very  moment  the  table-cloth  will  spread  it¬ 
self,  and  there  will  be  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  on  it; 
everything  that  one  might  desire.” 

The  peasant,  very  curious,  ordered  the  table-cloth 
to  spread  itself  out  in  the  woods.  After  having  eaten 
well,  he  began  to  try  all  the  different  kinds  of  drinks. 
He  tried  this  one  and  he  tried  that  one,  until  he  fell 
asleep.  In  his  dreams  he  was  only  too  sorry  not  to 
have  invited  his  friend,  the  old  woman,  to  sup  with 
him.  But  the  old  hag  was  not  far  off.  She  had 
watched  him,  and  when  he  lay  there  dead  asleep,  like  a 
log  of  wood,  she  stole  the  magic  table-cloth,  and  gave 
him  another,  a  plain  one. 

The  peasant  woke  up  and  saw  that,  although  he  was 
not  easily  fooled,  the  old  woman’s  brains  had  worked 
better  than  his.  So  again  he  looked  for  his  friend  the 
wizard,  and,  when  he  found  him,  said: 

“Why  should  a  woman  have  more  sense  than  we? 
Why  is  it  so?” 
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“But  it  is  true,”  the  wizard  answered,  “and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  beat  her,  and  then  she  will  become 
less  cunning.” 

The  wizard  gave  the  simpleton  a  basket  full  of  beech 
and  oak  sticks  and  taught  him  to  say: 

“Koshalki-opalki,  out  of  my  basket” 

At  this  command,  he  said,  the  sticks  would  do  their 
work.  He  demonstrated  it  on  the  peasant’s  back,  for 
he  believed  that  even  a  peasant  needs  a  beating  some¬ 
times. 

Although  the  beating  hurt  his  back,  the  peasant  was 
glad  to  have  a  medicine  that  would  end  the  old  woman’s 
rule  over  him,  and  so  he  took  the  basket  on  his  back  and 
smilingly  went  to  see  the  hag. 

She  welcomed  him,  for  she  thought  he  surely  had 
something  in  his  basket  that  might  be  a  help  to  her. 
She  took  a  glass  of  wine  and  drank  to  his  health.  Just 
at  this  point  he  shouted: 

“ Koshalki-opalki ,  out  of  my  basket !”  and  all  the 
beech  and  oak  sticks  began  to  beat  the  hag,  and  they 
beat  as  hard  as  hard  as  ever  they  could. 

The  hag  swore  she  would  return  all  his  things  and 
give  him  still  more,  if  he  would  only  let  her  go.  But 
he  said :  “I  am  beating  you  because  I  must  beat  you. 
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I  need  none  of  your  things,  you  wretched  hag.  You 
are  a  wrongdoer;  therefore  you  shall  die.”  And  he 
let  her  be  beaten  to  death. 

Then  he  ordered  the  sticks  to  get  back  into  the 
basket,  put  the  basket  on  his  back,  took  the  ram  and 
the  hen  and  the  table-cloth,  and  off  he  went  into  the 
world.  Having  all  these  things,  he  desired  to  be  a 
great  ruler. 

“I  have  a  ram  that  gives  me  gold  ducats  when  I 
shake  it,  a  hen  that  lays  golden  eggs,  a  table-cloth  that 
always  provides  plenty  of  food  and  drink,  and  a  basket 
with  sticks  for  defense.  Why  should  I  not  become 
King?” 

Thus  he  spoke  to  himself. 

Almost  immediately  he  joined  the  army  of  a  King 
who  was  at  war  with  an  ancient  enemy.  The  peasant 
routed  the  enemy’s  army  in  a  short  time  with  his  oak 
and  beech  sticks.  As  a  reward  he  received  the  King’s 
beautiful  daughter  for  his  wife,  and  after  the  old 
King’s  death,  he  took  the  throne  and  reigned  very 
wisely  over  his  people. 

No  wonder,  for  he  had  a  ram  that  scattered  gold 
ducats  for  him,  a  hen  that  laid  golden  eggs,  a  table¬ 
cloth  spread  with  food  and  drink,  and  a  basket  with 
beech  and  oak  sticks  that  could  beat  not  only  a  whole 
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army  but  also  the  shrewdest  hag,  when  there  was  such 
need. 

Such  is,  as  you  have  seen,  the  story  of  the  simpleton 
who,  more  because  of  good  luck  than  good  judgment, 
became  a  king. 


•V  T'T  ▼  ▼  ▼  ’’T  ▼  ▼  VT'  ▼  'V 


A  HORNED  GOAT 


HERE  was  once  a  Goat,  a  wicked,  horned  Goat. 


She  was  at  war  with  every  one,  did  mischief  to 
all,  butted  with  her  horns,  stamped  her  feet,  and  threat¬ 


ened  : 


“I,  a  hairy,  horned  Goat!  Whoever  touches  me  will 
fare  badly!  I  will  stamp  him  with  my  feet,  I  will 
beat  him  with  my  tail,  and  I’ll  eat  him  up!” 

All  feared  her  because  she  threatened  them  terribly. 
She  grew  bold ;  minded  nobody;  pillaged  every  garden. 
What  she  could  not  eat,  she  broke,  stamped  on, 
damaged.  All  suffered  because  all  were  afraid.  One 
day  she  went  into  a  Tailor’s  garden.  The  Tailor  sat 
sewing  at  the  window.  When  he  spied  the  Goat 
among  his  cabbages,  he  jumped  up  shouting,  but  the 
Goat  minded  him  not,  just  as  if  she  heard  him  not. 

“Oh,  your  hour  has  come!  Do  you  think  a  Tailor 
is  afraid  of  a  Goat?”  shouted  the  Master. 

He  caught  up  his  big  tailor’s  shears,  jumped  through 
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the  window,  and  ran  towards  the  Goat,  opening  and 
shutting  his  shears  all  the  while.  The  Goat  saw  a 
Tailor  for  the  first  time;  for  the  first  time  also,  she 
saw  shears,  and  she  became  frightened  at  the  brave 
Tailor.  She  ran;  he  followed  her,  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  his  shears  all  the  time. 

The  Tailor  was  thin,  lean,  and  light,  and  he  had  long 
legs,  but  still  the  Goat  ran  faster  on  her  four  feet  than 
the  Tailor  could  on  his  two.  She  escaped  him.  The 
Tailor  fell  on  the  grass  puffing. 

“I  am  a  hero.  There  is  none  braver  than  I,”  he  said 
and  he  went  home  a  proud  and  haughty  man. 

The  Goat  kept  on  running.  Leaving  the  road,  she 
ran  through  a  thick  forest,  until,  almost  ready  to  drop 
from  exhaustion,  she  fell  into  a  Fox’s  den. 

“I  shall  remain  here;  the  Tailor  won’t  find  me  here,” 
she  said.  She  stayed  there,  but  she  was  so  frightened 
that  she  trembled  all  over. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Fox  came  home,  but  she  could 
not  get  into  her  den,  as  it  was  occupied  by  the  Goat. 

“Who  is  in  there?”  she  called  angrily. 

The  Goat  was  afraid,  but  she  shouted  loudly: 

“I,  a  hairy,  horned  Goat!  Whoever  touches  me  will 
fare  badly!  I  will  stamp  him  with  my  feet,  I  will 
beat  him  with  my  tail,  and  I’ll  eat  him  up!” 
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Mrs.  Fox  almost  fainted  from  fear.  She  went  aside 
and  sat,  crying  that  she  had  no  place  to  go.  Soon  Mr. 
Fox  came  home,  and  seeing  his  wife  in  distress,  he 
asked  her: 

“What  has  happened  to  you,  Mother?  Why  do  you 
cry?” 

She  answered:  “A  terrible  misfortune  has  befallen 
us!  Somebody  went  into  our  den,  does  not  want  to 
come  out,  and  threatens  to  eat  us  up!” 

“Oh,  who  can  it  be?”  said  the  Fox.  “I  will  make 
him  come  out.” 

Together  they  went  to  the  den.  The  Fox,  knowing 
he  was  in  the  right,  asked  boldly  in  a  deep  voice: 

“Who  is  in  there?” 

The  Goat  was  very  much  frightened,  but  she  shouted 
with  all  her  might: 

“I,  a  hairy,  horned  Goat!  Whoever  touches  me 
will  fare  badly!  I  will  stamp  him  with  my  feet,  I 
will  beat  him  with  my  tail,  and  I’ll  eat  him  up!” 

The  Fox  lowered  his  head,  hung  his  tail  between 
his  hind  legs,  and  whispered: 

“I  am  not  strong  enough  to  make  it  come  out.  I  can 
not  help!” 

They  went  away  into  the  forest,  crying  bitterly.  A 
Hare  met  them  and  stopped,  wondering.  He  said: 
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“This  is  news,  this  is  news!  Mr.  Fox  crying?” 

“Oh,  this  is  nothing!  I  have  only  tasted  some  strong 
tobacco,”  explained  the  Fox,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
shame. 

“Tobacco?  A  Goat,  and  not  tobacco!  A  Goat 
went  into  our  den  and  will  not  come  out.  Where  shall 
we  go  now,  poor  orphans?”  cried  Mrs.  Fox. 

The  Hare,  being  kind-hearted,  felt  sorry  for  the 
Foxes,  cried  with  them  a  little,  then  said : 

“Am  I,  a  Hare  of  Hares,  afraid  of  a  foolish  Goat? 
We  shall  see!” 

He  whisked  past  the  Foxes  to  their  den  so  fast  that 
they  could  barely  follow  him,  and  called: 

“Who  is  in  there?  Come  right  out!” 

The  Goat  became  more  and  more  frightened,  be¬ 
cause  she  thought  there  were  many  animals  in  the  for¬ 
est  and,  although  some  were  afraid  of  her,  there  would 
come  one  that  would  chase  her  out  of  the  den.  And 
outside  the  den  the  Tailor  with  his  big  shears  awaited 
her!  She  stamped  her  feet  and  cried  in  a  fearful 
voice : 

“I,  a  hairy,  horned  Goat!  Whoever  touches  me  will 
fare  badly!  I  will  stamp  him  with  my  feet,  I  will  beat 
him  with  my  tail,  and  I’ll  eat  him  up!” 

The  Hare  jumped  aside  and  fled,  as  if  a  whole  leash 
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of  greyhounds  pursued  him.  When  he  saw,  however, 
that  no  one  was  after  him,  he  felt  ashamed  and  went 
back  to  the  Foxes. 

Now  the  Foxes  were  asking  the  Wolf  to  help  them. 
Mrs.  Fox  sat  under  a  bush,  adding  a  word  or  two  to  the 
gentlemen’s  conversation.  Mr.  Fox,  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Wolf,  paced  to  and  fro,  putting  the  whole  matter 
up  to  the  Wolf. 

“What  shall  we  do  now?”  the  Fox  kept  saying.  “It 
is  of  no  use  looking  for  a  new  place,  as  all  the  dens, 
small  holes,  and  even  last  year’s  nests  are  occupied. 
Everything  has  its  own  corner  and  a  roof  over  its  head, 
except  us,  poor  orphans!  We,  Foxes  of  Foxes,  that 
were  used  to  live  comfortably,  what  shall  we  do  when 
the  little  cubs  come?  Help  us,  Mr.  Wolf,  as  you  are 
our  relative,  friend,  and  godfather,  and  I  am  help¬ 
less.” 

The  Wolf  listened  patiently  and  said,  gnashing  his 
teeth : 

“You  will  be  sleeping  on  her  skin,  yet,  you’ll  see. 
Lead  me  to  your  den;  it  is  time  to  end  this  evil  thing.” 

They  went  to  the  den,  the  Hare  scampering  after 
them.  The  Goat  heard  them  coming  and  closed  her 
eyes,  thinking  her  last  hour  had  come.  The  Wolf 
gnashed  his  teeth,  shouting: 
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“Who  is  in  there?” 

The  Goat,  awaiting  her  death,  at  first  could  not  make 
a  sound,  but  then,  in  her  terrible  fright,  she  screamed 
in  a  voice  she  could  not  recognize  as  her  own: 

“I,  a  hairy,  horned  Goat!”  and  threatened  as  she  al¬ 
ways  had  before. 

When  the  Wolf  heard  that  the  Goat  would  stamp 
him  with  her  feet  and  beat  him  with  her  tail,  he  be¬ 
came  so  frightened  that  he  flattened  his  ears,  stepped 
aside  from  the  den,  and  whispered  to  the  Fox: 

“I  can  not  help  it;  it  is  too  much  for  me.” 

“Well,  didn’t  I  say  so?”  groaned  the  Fox.  “Such 
is  my  misfortune  to  die  meanly  because  of  a  horned 
Goat!” 

They  all  wept  and  cried  aloud.  Going  further  into 
the  forest,  they  met  a  Bear  coming  up  to  them.  He  was 
very  much  satisfied  with  himself,  having  just  eaten  a 
lot  of  sweet  honey.  He  was  somewhat  bitten  by  the 
bees  who  guarded  their  property;  one  part  of  his  face 
was  swollen,  but  he  did  not  care,  the  hairy  beast. 
Hearing  so  much  lamentation,  he  stopped  and  asked 
what  had  happened. 

They  all  began  talking  at  the  same  time,  making  so 
much  noise  that  the  Bear  covered  up  his  ears  and 
shouted  to  them  to  speak  one  at  a  time;  otherwise  he 
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could  not  understand  them  and  they  would  make  him 
deaf. 

Mrs.  Fox  had  a  greater  ability  for  talking  than  the 
rest  and  so  she  described  their  sad  affliction,  saying  un¬ 
pleasant  things  about  each  and  every  helper.  The 
Bear  laughed  heartily,  repeating  time  after  time: 

“They’re  afraid  of  a  Goat,  they’re  afraid  of  a  horned 
Goat!” 

The  Fox  and  the  Wolf  resented  the  Bear’s  belittling 
remarks,  but  they  said  nothing,  as  they  wished  him  to 
help  them.  When  the  Bear  stopped  laughing,  he  said  : 

“All  right,  now  let  us  go  to  the  Goat.  But  I  must 
take  along  my  two  helpers.” 

His  two  helpers  were  a  Crab  and  a  Hedge-hog. 
The  Crab  walked  along  slowly,  moved  his  claws,  and 
threatened : 

“I  am  a  Crab  and  this  is  the  way  I  pinch!” 

The  Hedge-hog  rolled  on  his  short  feet,  stuck  out 
his  needles,  and  kept  on  saying:  “I  am  a  Hedge-hog 
and  this  is  the  way  I  prick!” 

The  Bear  called  his  helpers,  and  the  whole  crowd 
went  to  the  den.  The  Bear  asked  the  Goat: 

“How  fare  you  in  the  den,  my  Nanny  Goat?” 

The  Goat  was  terror-stricken,  because  she  had  never 
heard  such  a  gruff  voice,  but  she  threatened  as  usual : 
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“I  will  stamp  you  with  my  feet,  I  will  beat  you  with 
my  tail,  and  I’ll  eat  you  up!” 

“Oh,  dear  me!”  laughed  the  Bear.  “Eat  up  fast, 
don’t  delay!  I’ll  send  you  down  two!”  Turning  to 
those  around  him,  he  continued: 

“The  Crab  and  the  Hedge-hog  will  go  in  to  chase 
out  the  Goat.  The  Wolf  and  I  will  wait  at  the  mouth 
of  the  den  to  catch  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  had  better 
wait  on  top  of  the  hill  to  get  her  in  case  she  should  slip 
from  our  hands.  The  Hare,  being  the  fastest,  had 
better  run  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Should  she 
pass  us  all,  he  won’t  let  her  go.” 

The  Crab  pinched  the  goat  with  all  his  strength  and 
the  Hedge-hog  rolled  with  his  needles  over  her  back, 
so  that  the  Goat  whisked  away  from  the  den  immedi¬ 
ately,  dashed  by  the  Bear  and  the  Wolf,  ran  up  the  hill 
so  fast  that  the  Foxes  stepped  aside.  The  Hare 
watched  better  than  the  rest;  he  jumped  straight  on 
her  back  and  did  not  let  her  go.  The  whole  crowd 
came  running  to  mete  out  justice  to  the  Goat. 

“Well,”  said  the  Bear,  “you  got  what  you  asked  for. 
Your  end  has  now  come.  Let  the  Foxes  judge  you, 
for  they  are  the  ones  you  wronged.” 

The  Goat  saw  she  was  in  trouble  and  that  no  one 
was  afraid.  So  she  began  from  a  different  angle.  She 
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stamped  her  feet,  held  her  sides,  and  mocked  them : 

“What  heroes  you  are!  All  of  you  together  to  get 
one  Goat!  A  Bear  and  a  Wolf,  two  Foxes  and  a  Hare, 
and  those  other  two  have  not  reached  me  yet!  Now 
you’re  so  anxious  to  get  to  my  skin!  Hasten  with  my 
end;  otherwise  I’ll  make  you  known  throughout  the 
forest!” 

They  were  ashamed  and  afraid  that  the  other  animals 
might  hear  the  Goat’s  shouting,  and  so  the  Wolf  said: 

“All  right,  we  will  not  go  against  you,  a  crowd 
against  one.  If  you  wish  we  can  have  a  proper  war. 
Let  us  each  gather  an  army  and  meet  again  in  three 
days.  Agreed?” 

“Agreed!”  shouted  everybody.  Even  the  Goat 
agreed,  for  what  could  she  do?  Just  the  same  she  was 
glad  that  she  gained  three  days’  time.  They  parted  to 
gather  their  armies.  The  Goat’s  enemies  did  not  even 
try  to  gather  an  army,  laughing  at  the  thought  of 
her  army.  The  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the  Fox,  just  the 
three  of  them,  were  ready  to  fight  the  Goat,  as  it  did 
not  become  Mrs.  Fox  to  fight.  The  Crab  and  the 
Hedge-hog  could  not  be  found,  and  they  were  ashamed 
to  ask  the  Hare,  for  he  was  the  one  who  had  caught  the 
Goat. 

It  went  worse  with  the  Goat.  She  was  afraid  of  the 
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Tailor  and  she  had  accounts  with  other  people. 
Where  could  she  look  for  an  army?  She  went  hither 
and  thither,  but  from  each  that  she  asked,  a  Dog  or  a 
Horse,  she  received  the  same  answer: 

“You  brewed  the  beer,  drink  it  yourself!” 

Besides  they  were  afraid  to  fight  a  Bear  and  a  Wolf. 
The  Goat  was  desperate.  She  thought  to  herself: 
“I  will  surely  pay  with  my  head,  for  I  must  keep  my 
word  and  I  can  not  find  anybody  to  help  me.” 

But  on  the  third  day  she  came  across  Latek,  a  Dog, 
with  a  scalded  side,  who  was  willing  to  help  her. 

He  licked  his  side,  saying: 

“I  may  just  as  well  fight  as  not.  I  have  one  war  with 
my  master  for  killing  his  lamb  and  another  war  with 
my  mistress  for  the  lard  she  did  not  lock  up  in  time. 
I  may  have  a  third  war  in  the  forest.  I  don’t  mind. 
Let  us  go!” 

“There  are  not  enough  of  us;  we  need  at  least  one 
more,”  said  the  Goat. 

“I’ll  bring  along  two  more,”  promised  the  Dog. 
Soon  he  brought  with  him  a  dark-gray  Cat  and  a  swag¬ 
gering  Rooster  who  was  not  afraid  of  anything. 

“There  are  four  of  us  now  and  that  makes  a  whole 
army,”  said  the  Dog.  “Let  us  go.”  They  went  to  the 
forest. 
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The  three  left  in  the  forest  had  grown  tired  of  wait¬ 
ing  a  long  time  for  the  Goat’s  army.  The  Fox  at  last 
begged  the  Bear: 

“Oh,  brother,  you  know  how  to  climb  trees.  Go  up 
a  pine  and  you  may  see  them  from  the  height.” 

The  Bear  climbed  the  pine,  looked  around,  and 
called  down: 

“They’re  coming,  they’re  coming!  But  do  you 
know?  It  is  a  fierce  looking  army!  One  shouts: 
‘Let  me  have  him!  Let  me  have  him!’  The  second 
one  crawls  along  the  ground,  scenting  our  tracks.  The 
third  one  has  a  glistening  sword  hanging  down  his 
side.  And  this  terrible  goat  to  make  the  matters  worse ! 
Well,  my  dears,  you  better  look  out  for  yourselves,  for 
I  am  not  coming  down  this  pine!” 

At  once  the  Wolf  leaped  aside  and  ran  away.  The 
Fox  dug  into  the  moss,  so  that  only  the  tip  of  his  tail 
was  seen.  The  Goat  came  with  her  army,  looking  for 
her  enemies,  but  she  found  nobody.  After  a  while  the 
Cat  spied  the  Fox’s  tail  and  grabbed  it  with  his  sharp 
claws.  The  Fox  jumped  out,  shouting  dreadfully,  and 
in  a  fright  the  Goat’s  army  ran  in  different  directions. 
The  Cat  was  frightened  the  most,  and  he  ran  up  the 
tree  to  where  the  Bear  sat. 

“They’re  after  me!”  thought  the  terrified  Bear.  He 
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let  go  of  the  branch  where  he  sat  and  fell  down  to  the 
ground  with  such  a  shock  that  the  earth  around  trem¬ 
bled.  Both  armies  ran  away,  scattered  by  fear. 

“Well,  well,”  grumbled  the  Bear.  “Now  I  may 
wander  for  three  days  and  not  meet  any  one.  And  my 
sides  ache  so  that  I  will  not  last  without  a  massage.  If 
I  only  catch  sight  of  the  Hare!  He  is  kind-hearted; 
he  will  save  me.” 

Somehow  he  got  up  and  went  along  moaning,  when 
of  a  sudden  he  heard  nearby  the  Goat’s  doleful  bleat¬ 
ing. 

“If  I  could  only  get  hold  of  you,  I’d  make  your  sides 
ache,  too!”  thought  the  Bear  to  himself. 

Just  then  the  Goat  appeared  in  front  of  him.  The 
Hare  sat  on  her  back,  holding  her  fast  by  her  horns,  and 
threatening: 

“I  will  not  let  you  go!  You  must  be  punished;  you 
lost  the  war  as  I  caught  you  fleeing.  Let  the  Fox 
judge  you!” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Hare!”  called  the  delighted  Bear.  “Run, 
brother,  bring  me  some  mosquito  fat,  as  I  must  be  mas¬ 
saged  after  the  war.  My  sides  are  so  badly  beaten  that 
I  can  hardly  stand.  All  my  hope  is  in  you,  that  you 
will  save  me,  because  I  can  not  go  far  by  myself.” 

The  Hare  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  he  jumped  off 
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the  Goat’s  back,  and  scuttled  away  for  the  mosquito  fat. 
This  was  all  the  Goat  needed.  She  knew  the  Bear 
could  not  chase  her,  so  she  leaped  aside  and  ran  away. 
She  ran  one  day,  two,  three.  She  ran  six  weeks,  and  a 
year,  and  maybe  she  runs  to  this  very  day. 
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/^\N  THE  outskirts  of  a  village,  in  a  hut  fallen  al- 
most  to  ruins,  there  lived  a  very  poor  widow 
with  her  two  daughters,  Bialka  and  Spiewna.  Both 
of  them  were  so  beautiful  that  their  fame  spread  over 
seven  mountains,  over  seven  seas.  Even  at  the  king’s 
palace  the  rumors  were  heard.  Many  of  the  knights 
wished  to  go  at  once  and  woo  the  girls. 

The  King  disliked  to  lose  his  knights,  as  he  .had 
planned  a  great  war,  and  besides  he  did  not  have  much 
faith  in  the  rumors.  Instead  of  granting  permission  to 
the  knights  to  go,  he  sent  some  of  his  faithful  messen¬ 
gers  to  see  the  maidens  and  bring  back  pictures  of 
Bialka  and  Spiewna. 

The  rumors  were  true.  The  pictures  brought  back 
by  the  messengers  exceeded  everybody’s  expectations. 
Spiewna  was  a  true  sister  to  the  lily;  Bialka,  to  the  red 
rose.  The  first  had  azure  eyes,  the  other,  eyes  dark  as 

the  Black  Sea;  one  was  proud  of  her  long,  golden 
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braids,  the  other  of  her  raven  black  braids.  The  first 
one  had  the  beauty  of  a  sunny  day  in  her  face,  the 
other,  the  charm  of  a  May  night.  The  knights  became 
enamored  of  the  maidens;  no  one  could  keep  them 
from  departing.  Even  the  King  himself,  as  he  was 
young  and  thought  of  marriage,  scratched  himself  be¬ 
hind  the  ear  and  looked  at  the  pictures  with  great 
pleasure.  The  war  was  put  off,  the  court  was  deso¬ 
lated,  and  only  the  King  and  his  Jester,  Pies,  who 
was  old  and  ugly  like  the  seven  mortal  sins,  were 
left  there. 

For  a  long,  long  time  the  knights  did  not  come  back. 
They  were  enjoying  themselves;  or  it  might  be  the 
other  way  around,  Bialka  and  Spiewna,  sure  of  their 
beauty  might  be  taking  their  time  picking  and  choos¬ 
ing,  like  sparrows  in  poppy  seeds.  The  knights  in 
love  unwound  entangled  thread,  killed  partridges  in 
the  air,  and  sang  serenades.  Be  it  as  it  may,  their  long 
absence  annoyed  the  King  and  he  grew  impatient  and 
ill-tempered. 

“Pies,”  he  once  addressed  the  Jester,  “do  you  know 
what  I  am  thinking  about?” 

“I  know,  Your  Lordship  1” 

“How?” 

“Because  our  thoughts  walk  the  same  paths.” 
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“I  wonder!”  laughed  the  King. 

“Your  Lordship  wishes  to  go  to  the  widow’s  daugh¬ 
ters.” 

“You  guessed!”  cried  the  young  King,  rejoicing. 

“Then  we  shall  go  together,”  said  Pies.  “But  we 
must  change  our  places;  I,  a  King;  Your  Lordship,  a 
Jester.” 

“What  an  idea!”  said  the  young  ruler,  shocked  a  bit. 

“There  won’t  be  much  of  a  difference,”  smiled  the 
Jester. 

“No,  I  shall  not  do  it!  You  may,  if  you  wish,  be¬ 
come  a  King,  but  I  shall  put  on  a  peasant’s  garb  and 
call  myself  Bartek.” 

“As  you  please!”  answered  Pies.  “Something  un¬ 
pleasant  may  come  of  it  though.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  King,  now  Bartek. 

“A  King,  be  he  as  ugly  and  humpbacked  as  I  am, 
will  always  have  preference  over  Bartek.  And  then 
who  knows?  Your  Highness  may  fall  in  love  with 
either  Spiewna  or  Bialka.” 

The  youthful  lord  became  alarmed. 

“So  much  the  better!”  he  said  after  a  while,  and 
added  in  a  whisper,  “The  heart  that  loves  will  not  fool 
itself.” 

They  went  on  their  journey. 
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In  the  meantime  the  widow’s  hut  was  as  noisy  as  a 
beehive.  One  brought  musicians,  another  singers. 
The  hut  changed  into  a  music  box  adorned  with  gar¬ 
lands  and  flowers,  as  if  in  celebration  of  a  holiday. 
The  knights  reveled,  the  girls  danced,  song  followed 
song,  and  jokes,  one  after  another.  The  mother’s  white 
bonnet  swung  on  her  white  hair  from  one  ear  to  the 
other  from  happiness. 

Bialka  liked  Przegon  (Pshegon)  more  than  all  the 
others.  Spiewna  chose  none  as  yet.  Neither  her 
mother’s  persuasion  nor  her  sister’s  scoffs  did  any  good. 
The  girl’s  heart  had  not  awakened  yet,  and  without 
love  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  even  the  richest  of 
knights. 

The  betrothal  of  Przegon  to  Bialka  was  announced. 
She  had  her  wedding  dress  made,  goods  for  which 
were  brought  by  Przegon.  The  jewelry,  one  could  not 
describe,  it  could  be  gathered  in  measures. 

Bialka  was  overwhelmed  with  joy,  was  triumphant 
with  her  success.  She  looked  down  on  her  sister  with 
haughtiness  and  consoled  her  mother  with  scornful 
words. 

“Do  not  worry,  Mother!  Spiewna  awaits  a  prince. 
She  will  become  wiser  when  she  has  to  grow  rue,  and 
then  I,  Przegon’s  wife,  will  try  to  get  her  an  organist. 
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Also  I  shall  find  a  suitable  nook  for  you,  Mother.” 

Her  mother’s  heart  grieved,  but  what  could  she  an¬ 
swer? 

Then  one  day  a  golden  carriage  drove  up  before  the 
door.  All  three  of  them  ran  quickly  to  the  window, 
and  Bialka  shouted: 

“The  King  has  come!” 

Sudden  confusion  possessed  the  hut.  The  old  widow 
trotted  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  some  fowl  for  His 
Majesty,  the  King,  while  Bialka  snatched  a  hand- 
mirror  and  a  comb  and  turning  to  her  sister  called  in 
a  commanding  voice : 

“Don’t  you  dare  to  call  the  King’s  attention  to  your 
self!” 

Spiewna  stopped  in  astonishment. 

“Do  you  hear  me?”  shouted  Bialka. 

“I  hear,  but  I  don’t  understand.” 

“You  don’t  understand — you  don’t  understand!” 

“For — how — ”  began  Spiewna. 

“Don’t  dare  to  call  the  King’s  attention  to  yourself!” 

“What  do  you  care  about  the  King  when  you  have 
Przegon? 

“Have  I  or  not,  that  is  nothing  to  you!”  grumbled 
Bialka.  “And  better  take  my  advice,  otherwise — you 
shall  see!” 
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His  Majesty,  the  King,  was  far  from  good  looking. 
He  was  ugly,  old,  his  right  arm  was  higher  than  the 
left,  and  he  was  also  limping.  But  all  this  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  golden  crown,  was  concealed  by  the  pur¬ 
ple  cloak  and  was  straightened  by  the  long  robe  richly 
embroidered  with  pearls.  Upon  seeing  the  sisters,  he 
at  once  laid  his  royal  gifts  at  their  feet,  and  loaded  them 
with  compliments.  Spiewna  refused  all  the  gifts,  she 
accepted  only  a  white  rose,  which  she  pinned  into  her 
hair. 

“How  beautiful  he  is!”  whispered  Bialka. 

“How  ridiculous  he  is!”  replied  Spiewna. 

Bialka  looked  at  her  with  anger. 

Among  the  King’s  numerous  attendants,  there  was  a 
young  and  handsome  page,  called  Bartek.  Spiewna’s 
eyes  met  the  youth’s  gaze.  Bartek,  dazzled  with  the 
girl’s  beauty,  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  when 
the  King  offered  jewels  to  Bialka,  he  came  near 
Spiewna  and  said: 

“All  my  riches  is  this  fife.  It  plays  beautifully  and 
the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  present  you  with  its 
song.” 

Spiewna,  standing  on  the  threshold,  blushed  like  a 
rose,  and  Bialka  seeing  this,  maliciously  whispered  in 
her  ear: 
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“Just  the  kind  of  a  husband  for  you.  Keep  away 
from  the  King!” 

“And  Przegon?”  questioned  Spiewna. 

“You  may  have  him,”  threw  out  Bialka. 

Przegon  did  not  see  the  King,  but  he  learned  of  his 
arrival  and  of  his  gifts  to  Bialka.  He  wished  to  speak 
to  Bialka,  but  she,  busy  with  her  guest,  who  exaggerated 
his  compliments  and  promised  golden  mountains,  did 
not  care  to  see  him.  He  stayed  away  from  his  unfaith¬ 
ful  sweetheart  and  waited  to  see  what  time  would  bring 
forth. 

One  night,  and  ’twas  a  night  with  the  full  moon,  a 
scented  intoxicating  night,  under  the  window  of  the 
room  where  both  sisters  slept,  there  came  sounds  of  a 
guitar  accompanied  by  a  song. 

“The  King!”  murmured  Bialka  and  she  jumped  to 
the  window. 

The  King  sang: 

Out  of  the  mist  thou  shalt  have  palaces, 

For  thy  comfort  and  pleasures  I  will  care 
And  pay  with  gold  for  thy  every  smile. 

Attired,  bejewelled  like  a  peacock 
Thou  shalt  be  Queen  in  the  royal  gardens. 

“Do  you  hear,  do  you  hear?”  said  Bialka  to  Spiewna. 
“Thus  sings  the  King!” 
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Then  later  under  the  window  fluted  the  country  fife. 
Bialka  looked  out  of  the  window  and  noticed  Bartek. 
Seeing  her  sister  moved  by  the  sad  and  sweet  tones  of 
the  fife,  she  roared  with  laughter. 

The  fife  stopped  playing  and  they  heard  this  song: 

Do  not  come  to  me  with  pretense 
But  with  love  in  thy  pure  eyes 
That  knows  another’s  love. 

Be  not  touched  with  a  royal  gown 
That  is  worn  by  a  fool’s  soul, 

A  soul  that  knows  not  what  is  love. 

“Thus  sings  Bartek!”  called  Spiewna. 

“Ha-ha-ha!”  rang  out  Bialka’s  venomous  laughter. 
She  leaned  over  the  window  and  called  aloud  into  the 
silent  night: 

“Drive  away  the  fool,  Your  Majesty,  who  has  the 
boldness  to  interrupt  your  song  and  insult  your  royal 
soul !  Order  him  away,  for  he  steals  from  us  this  beau¬ 
tiful  nightl” 

“I  will  punish  him  more  severely  than  you  think,” 
was  the  answer,  “because  to-morrow  he  will  marry 
your  sister.” 

“And  when  we?”  asked  Bialka. 

“Even  now.  Come  to  me!” 
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Bialka  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  there  she  met 
face  to  face  with  Przegon. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  asked  him  haugh¬ 
tily. 

“I  came  to  wish  you  happiness  with  this — king’s 
Jester,”  replied  Przegon  pointing  to  Pies. 

“What?  What?”  cried  Bialka,  looking  with  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  at  the  splendid  dress,  like  a  king’s. 

And  in  the  room,  where  Spiewna  remained,  Bartek’s 
fife  rang  out  followed  by  a  song: 

’Tis  hard  to  find  true  love 
Under  an  alluring  purple  gown , 

Infirmity  shall  remain  in  heart 
With  all  the  roses  torn  aside. 

Ugly  looks  and  lameness  and  a  hump 
May  all  he  covered  with  a  royal  cloak. 

The  King  wished  for  a  true  heart; 

The  fool  desired  fun  and  laughter; 

And  both  are  satisfied. 

Therefore  the  fool  dressed  like  a  King 
The  King  put  on  the  peasant’s  garb. 

Now,  maiden ,  cry  for  thy  alluring  loss 
And  understand  these  prophesying  words: 

That  people  are  not  judged  by  looks 
But  by  their  hearts  and  deeds. 

The  golden  carriage  came  to  the  door,  a  thousand 
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torches  were  lighted,  a  thousand  knights  with  Przegofi 
at  the  head  surrounded  the  royal  carriage,  into  which 
Spiewna  was  led  with  her  bridesmaids,  and  they  all 
went  to  the  King’s  palace  to  celebrate  the  wedding. 
The  mother  rejoiced  at  Spiewna’s  happiness,  but  she 
grieved  over  the  neglected  Bialka,  who  had  to  grow 
sixteen  beds  of  rue  before  she  married  an  old  organist 


MAJKA 

WHEN  the  King  of  the  Golden  Island  died,  just 
a  year  later  than  his  wife,  he  left  his  little 
daughter  Majka  (Maykah)  to  reign  over  his  kingdom. 
The  counsellors  did  not  know  whom  to  appoint  regent 
until  Majka  could  reign  herself.  And  while  they  were 
deciding  what  to  do,  Majka’s  uncle,  her  father’s 
brother,  hastily  surrounded  the  capital  with  an  army, 
proclaiming  himself  the  regent  of  the  country  and 
guardian  of  the  orphan.  The  counsellors  were  help¬ 
less  because  they  had  no  armies,  and  although  they  sus¬ 
pected  the  uncle  of  bad  intentions  they  could  do 
nothing.  Seemingly  no  one  could  be  a  better  guardian 
for  the  orphan  than  her  father’s  own  brother.  But 
secretly  the  uncle  thought  of  the  throne  for  himself, 
although  aloud  he  said  that  when  Majka  became  of  age 
he  would  immediately  give  the  kingdom  over  to  the 
lawful  heir.  Some  believed  this;  others  did  not;  time 
alone  would  tell. 
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Meantime,  the  wicked  uncle  was  plotting  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  keep  the  kingdom  for  himself.  He  surrounded 
Majka  with  his  own  faithful  servants  and  placed  her 
especially  under  the  close  watch  of  old  Yust,  his  most 
trustworthy  servant,  a  man  without  pity  or  love  for 
anyone. 

Under  the  eyes  of  such  people  the  royal  child  grew. 
If  the  old  friends  and  servants  of  the  late  King  could 
have  seen  her,  they  would  have  been  horror-stricken. 
The  poor  Princess  looked  like  a  beggar.  The  poor¬ 
est  peasant’s  child  wore  a  better  dress  than  she,  the 
heiress  to  the  throne.  Her  food  was  so  badly  cooked 
that  only  the  severest  hunger  would  have  forced  anyone 
to  eat  it,  and  so  little  was  given  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
sparrow  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  like  portion. 

It  was  evident  that  the  uncle  wanted  to  starve  the 
Princess  by  slow  stages,  so  that  later,  in  case  of  her 
death,  he  might  lay  the  blame  for  his  cruel  deed  on  an 
incurable  illness.  But  Providence  watched  over  the 
orphan. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect,  seclusion,  and  bad  food,  the 
Princess  grew  fair  and  beautiful,  and  she  was  so  quiet, 
so  calm  and  uncomplaining  that  even  old  Yust,  who 
loved  nothing  and  no  one,  liked  Majka  and  often  stole 
morsels  for  her  from  the  royal  kitchen. 
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One  day,  old  Yust,  wearied  with  the  heat,  fell  asleep 
in  the  garden  under  a  tree.  Near  by  there  were  two 
ant  hills,  and  he  lay  just  across  the  ants’  highway. 

The  ants,  seeing  an  immense  obstacle  in  their  way, 
began  to  crawl  on  it  and  to  take  their  revenge.  They 
weren’t  the  ordinary  black  ants,  but  big  gray  ants  that 
live  in  damp  forests  and  bite  severely.  Yust  slept 
soundly  but  every  moment  or  two  he  gripped  his  ear, 
or  scratched  under  his  collar  with  his  fingers,  or  struck 
his  breast  with  his  fist. 

Seeing  this,  Majka  ran  over  to  the  old  man,  sat  by 
him  and  drove  the  revengeful  little  creatures  away,  so 
that  old  Yust  slept  well.  When,  on  awakening,  he 
learned  of  Majka’s  care,  he  could  not  stop  wondering. 
He  felt  he  did  not  deserve  her  kindness;  he  knew  how 
much  wrong  he  had  done  to  her,  and  yet  she  had  taken 
care  of  him  as  no  one  had  ever  done  before  in  his  life, 
and  although  her  fingers  had  been  severely  bitten  by 
the  ants,  she  laughed  gayly,  happy  that  old  Yust  owed 
his  peaceful  sleep  to  her  and  to  no  one  else. 

Kindness  conquered!  Tears  came  to  the  oppressor’s 
eyes.  He  kissed  the  Princess’  small  hands  and  gave 
her  as  a  keepsake  a  small  harmonica  of  silvery  tone, 
which  a  good  fairy  had  given  to  him  long  ago.  It 
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had  magic  power,  but  only  in  the  hands  of  a  good  per¬ 
son. 

“Take  it  from  me,  child,”  he  said.  “In  my  hands 
it  only  plays,  in  yours  it  will  prove  miraculous.” 

Indeed,  when  Majka  played  the  charmed  instru¬ 
ment  and  soft,  sweet  sounds  floated  through  the  air, 
gay  squirrels  sprang  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the 
Princess.  Birds  fluttered  near  her  and  sparrows, 
finches,  titmice,  and  blackbirds  surrounded  her,  and 
even  an  old  gloomy  raven  came  from  a  far  field,  sat 
opposite  Majka,  and  gazed  into  her  blue  eyes. 

From  then  on  this  \yas  the  only  company  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Princess.  A  true  friendship  bound  her  to 
the  little  animals.  The  blackbirds  whistled,  sparrows 
chirped,  finches  twittered,  squirrels  clung  to  her  breast, 
snakes  wound  round  her  feet,  small  birds  sat  on  her 
shoulders,  and  the  raven  understood  her  voice  and 
came  when  she  called. 

The  court  of  the  ruling  Regent  knew  nothing  of  all 
this,  and  the  Regent  himself  never  asked  about  the 
orphan,  having  given  Yust  full  charge  of  her.  Every 
day  he  expected  news  of  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
Princess,  and  old  Yust  informed  him  that,  although  the 
orphan  lived,  she  grew  thinner  from  day  to  day,  and  at 
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any  moment  the  bells  of  the  palace  chapel  might  be 
expected  to  toll. 

Yust  spoke  thus,  but  the  old  outlaw’s  heart  had 
awakened.  Majka  loved  him  as  no  one  ever  had  be¬ 
fore  and  called  him  “grandfather.”  Oh,  how  grate¬ 
ful  he  was  to  her  for  this  love  and  this  name! 

The  Princess  became  of  age.  The  counsellors,  tired 
of  the  bad  reign  of  the  Regent,  called  a  special  diet, 
and  holding  to  their  old  customs,  requested  the  late 
King’s  brother  to  give  the  throne  over  to  the  rightful 
owner.  A  rebellion  followed. 

“You  hold  to  obsolete  laws,”  the  Regent  said  to  the 
counsellors.  “Good!  I  shall  also  remind  you  of  laws, 
though  forgotten  for  ages,  that  every  new  ascendant  to 
the  throne  must  show  that  he  has  patience,  courage, 
and  love.  Your  Princess  must  come  through  these 
three  tests,  otherwise  I  will  not  yield  the  throne.” 

The  law  mentioned  by  the  Regent  was  obsolete,  but 
had  not  been  abolished,  so  that  the  counsellors  had  to 
agree.  As  the  choice  of  the  tests  belonged  to  her  uncle, 
he  was  sure  of  victory. 

The  day  of  anxiety  and  fear  arrived.  The  Princess 
was  dressed  in  royal  garments  and  led  into  one  of  the 
palace  halls. 

After  a  short  speech  about  the  duties  of  the  ruler,  the 
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uncle  mentioned  the  tests  of  virtue,  the  first  of  which 
was  patience,  that  every  heir  to  the  throne  must  go 
through,  and  thus  ended  his  speech : 

“Here  is  a  bushel  of  poppy  seeds,  mixed  with  fine 
gravel.  You  must  separate  the  seeds  from  the  gravel 
in  one  hour.” 

The  counsellors  were  astounded,  but  the  expression 
on  the  Regent’s  face  was  so  threatening  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  make  a  sound.  All  went  out,  leaving  the 
Princess  alone  for  an  hour,  sitting  on  the  throne  and 
weeping  aloud.  The  raven  heard  her  weeping  and 
flew  in  through  the  palace  window.  She  told  him  of 
her  misfortune,  pointing  to  the  heap  of  sand  spread  on 
the  stone  floor.  The  raven  started  out  at  once  and  flew 
to  the  palace  gardens.  The  Princess  heard  his  loud 
cawing : 

“Hey,  help!  Help!  Finches,  titmice,  sparrows, 
and  blackbirds!  Give  help  to  our  Princess — Kra-kra- 
kra!” 

Like  a  cloud  carried  by  a  tempest,  the  birds  flew  into 
the  palace  chamber  and  fell  to  work.  The  birds’  indus¬ 
trious  beaks  soon  picked  the  poppy  seeds  from  the  heap 
of  fine  gravel  and  put  them  aside;  all  the  while  the  ra¬ 
ven  cawed  and  called  for  haste.  An  hour  had  not 
passed  by  when  the  tedious  work  was  all  done. 
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At  the  set  time,  the  Regent  came  in  with  a  wicked 
smile  on  his  face,  followed  by  the  counsellors,  trem¬ 
bling  with  anxiety.  But  everything  changed  at  once. 
The  Regent  turned  pale,  the  counsellors  applauded. 
On  one  side  lay  the  poppy  seeds,  on  the  other  the 
gravel.  In  vain  the  Princess’  work  was  put  to  the  test 
of  a  sieve;  not  a  poppy  seed  was  found  in  the  sand,  no 
sand  among  the  poppy  seeds. 

“I  am  pleased  with  your  quickness  and  patience,” 
growled  the  Regent.  “I  am  glad.  And  now  the  test 
of  courage.” 

He  beckoned,  and  the  grooms  brought  in  a  chest, 
from  which,  on  opening,  poisonous  snakes  crept. 

“Fight  them,”  said  the  uncle.  “In  an  hour  we  will 
come  to  you.”  On  leaving  he  whispered :  “Only  your 
bones  we  will  see  then.” 

The  snakes  stared  at  Majka  and  drew  erect  as  if  to 
spring.  Just  then,  the  enchanted  harmonica,  hung 
from  the  ceiling  by  Yust,  played  sweet  silvery  notes. 
The  snakes  swung,  rose  on  their  curved  tails,  and  stood 
stonelike  in  a  trance. 

An  hour  later  the  Regent  entered  with  the  counsel¬ 
lors.  He  carried  his  head  haughtily  uplifted,  while 
the  counsellors  were  appalled  at  the  thought  of  what 
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they  might  see.  But  the  uncle,  having  stepped  over 
the  threshold  of  the  chamber,  became  pale,  and  hope 
rose  in  the  counsellors’  breasts.  Encircled  by  columns 
of  immovable  snakes,  the  Princess  sat  smiling  on  the 
golden  throne. 

“You  have  won  the  second  time  by  some  evil  force!” 
grumbled  the  villain.  “Now  a  test  of  love,  the  last 
test.  We  want  a  proof  of  the  power  of  love  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen.” 

The  counsellors  did  not  know  how  the  Princess 
would  accomplish  this  difficult  task.  They  knew  one 
thing,  that  the  tyrant,  even  if  conquered  in  this  case  by 
Majka,  would  not  renounce  the  throne.  The  task 
seemed  too  difficult  for  the  unhappy  Princess  to  under¬ 
take. 

Silence.  Hearts  beat  loudly.  The  cowardly  tyrant 
awaited  a  proof  of  love  that  the  world  had  not  yet  seen. 

Majka  fell  at  her  uncle’s  feet,  embraced  his  knees 
and  said : 

“I  love  you,  uncle!  With  true  love  I  love  you,  my 
father’s  brother!  And  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
words,  I  give  up  the  throne  and  the  tempting  lure  of 
reigning.” 

The  tyrant’s  wicked  heart  could  not  endure  this  test. 
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It  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  at  that  very  in¬ 
stant  he  fell  to  the  floor  dead. 

And,  so,  the  true  heiress  to  the  throne  took  the  royal 
sceptre  in  her  hands,  and  reigned  happily  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people  of  the  Golden  Island,  and  mine  too. 


THE  STORY  OF  PRINCESS  MARYSIA 


THE  BLACK  SWAN  AND  AN  ICEBERG 

IDO  NOT  quite  remember  how  many  years  ago  it 
was,  maybe  one  thousand  and  maybe  two.  I  only 
remember  I  was  still  a  little  boy  when  all  this  happened 
that  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  dear  children. 

Just  beyond  the  borders  of  Poland,  where  reigned 
the  great  and  mighty  King  Cwieczek  and  Queen  Ka¬ 
lina,  there  lay  the  famous  Kingdom  of  the  Silver  Sum¬ 
mit.  It  was  so  named,  for  in  its  very  centre  there  arose 
an  immense  iceberg,  so  very  high  that  its  summit 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  earth,  only  a  silvery  haze 
was  visible. 

The  sun  did  not  melt  it,  and  the  people  said  that  in 
the  part  of  the  heaven  where  the  iceberg  touched,  it 
was  very  cold.  The  stars  that  shone  over  the  iceberg 
were  blue  from  the  biting  frost,  and  it  could  plainly 
be  seen  from  the  earth  how  they  shivered  from  the 
cold. 
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In  the  Kingdom  of  Silver  Summit  reigned  the  pow¬ 
erful  King  Patyk  the  Third  and  his  wife  Queen  Tasi- 
emka,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Sloiczek. 
They  had  a  beautiful  daughter  called  Marysia. 

King  Patyk  the  Third  was  exceedingly  rich  and  well 
known  all  over  the  world.  The  world  at  that  time 
was  very  small  because  it  was  still  very  young  and 
hadn’t  grown  up,  and  it  was  possible  to  ride  over  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  two  days  on  a  lame  horse. 
(But  still  he  was  famous  all  over  the  world.  People 
knew  that  this  King  must  be  rich,  for  every  day  for 
breakfast  he  ate  seven  roasted  pigs  stuffed  with  jam 
and  garlic,  for  dinner  he  ate  one  hundred  and  ninety 
different  dishes  and  drank  twelve  barrels  of  pickle 
juice,  and  for  supper  he  ate  just  a  little,  only  four 
calves. 

Although  he  was  a  great  and  mighty  King,  he  liked 
to  have  a  hearty  laugh  from  time  to  time.  But  because 
he  was  of  a  sad  disposition  by  nature,  the  butlers  had 
to  tickle  his  feet  for  two  hours  to  make  him  laugh.  He 
ruled  very  justly,  and  when  he  found  out  that  his  sub¬ 
jects  did  not  prosper,  he  grieved  so  much  that  he  cried 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights.  The  knights  and  the 
counts  then  rolled  in  a  big  barrel  and  caught  in  it  all 
the  great  King’s  bitter  and  salty  tears.  Later  the  cook 
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made  a  delicious  vinegar  out  of  the  tears,  and  it  was 
called  “King  Patyk’s  vinegar.” 

The  Queen  also  was  very  kind-hearted.  She  spent 
all  her  spare  time  knitting  stockings.  But  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  pursued  her.  She  used  her  left  hand  better 
than  she  did  her  right  one,  so  that  all  the  stockings  she 
made  were  for  the  left  foot.  On  this  account  she  was 
inconsolable;  she  turned  gray  with  grief  and  became 
so  thin  that  King  Patyk  once  made  a  terrible  mistake. 

He  wished  to  try  his  strength  by  striking  the  wall 
with  a  lance.  He  saw  something  very  long  standing 
against  the  wall,  and  he  caught  the  Queen,  thinking  she 
was  the  lance,  and  struck  her  against  the  wall.  With 
great  pains  the  knights  picked  up  the  queen.  She  had 
pierced  the  wall  into  the  next  room  with  her  head,  and 
was  shouting  loudly  for  help. 

They  were  good  people,  both  just  and  compassionate, 
and  they  loved  their  daughter,  Princess  Marysia,  in¬ 
tensely.  She  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  so  beautiful 
that  bees  sat  on  her  golden  head,  thinking  she  was  a 
wonderful  flower;  flowers  called  her  their  sister,  and 
the  astonished  sun  always  stopped  on  his  way  whenever 
he  met  her. 

Wherever  she  went  a  swarm  of  butterflies  followed 
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her.  Whenever  she  walked  through  a  wood,  the  birds 
sang  beautifully,  as  at  sunrise.  In  the  evening,  when 
Princess  Marysia  sat  on  the  palace  terrace,  the  most 
beautiful  stars  fell  from  the  sky  and  dropped  into  the 
water  just  to  amuse  her.  When  she  stood  on  the  river 
bank,  waves  kissed  her  feet,  and  all  the  fish  living  in 
that  part  of  the  waters  swam  near  her  and  jumped  out 
of  the  water  just  to  see  her. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  very  proud  to  have  so 
wonderfully  beautiful  a  daughter.  Once  a  year,  on 
her  birthday,  they  invited  guests  from  seven  kingdoms 
and  gave  a  great  banquet.  All  ate  and  drank  for  two 
days,  and  on  the  third  day  all  went  to  look  at  the 
Princess. 

On  these  occasions  she  sat  all  day  long  on  a  golden 
chair  under  a  glass  bell  cover  so  that  none  could  touch 
her.  She  was  very  proud  then  and  looked  with  dis¬ 
dain  on  everyone.  Being  the  daughter  of  the  richest 
sovereign  on  the  earth  she  had  three  pairs  of  slippers, 
red,  white,  and  gold.  That  day  she  put  on  the  gold 
ones.  She  also  wore  a  gold  dress,  so  artfully  wrought 
that  it  could  be  hidden  in  the  shell  of  a  nut.  In  the 
gold  dress  and  gold  slippers  she  resembled  a  ray  of 
the  sun. 
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Everybody  admired  her  greatly,  and  because  King 
Patyk  had  such  a  wonderfully  beautiful  daughter,  the 
guests  drank  and  ate  for  two  days  more. 

What  of  all  this?  What  of  it?  When  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  this  great  King  there  was  no  one  with  a 
more  wicked  heart  than  Princess  Marysia !  Some  even 
said  that  this  beautiful  girl  didn’t  have  a  heart  at  all. 
In  its  stead,  it  was  said,  she  had  a  shining  cold  stone 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

This  beautiful  girl,  this  golden  Princess  never  took 
pity  on  any  one,  never  had  compassion,  never  cried  for 
any  one.  And,  oh,  horror!  she  loved  no  one,  not  a  per¬ 
son,  not  a  star,  not  a  bird,  not  a  fly. 

She  looked  around  with  cold  eyes  and  never  smiled. 
Once  when  she  got  very  angry  she  looked  at  a  full 
blown  rose,  and  the  rose  immediately  withered.  The 
great  King  Patyk  the  Third  and  the  good,  but  thin, 
Queen  Tasiemka  grieved  greatly.  They  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  soften  the  cruel  heart  of  their  beautiful 
daughter. 

She  never  came  to  be  caressed,  nor  to  kiss  them  affec¬ 
tionately.  She  did  not  ask  about  their  health,  she  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing.  She  was  either  in 
her  apartments,  of  which  she  possessed  three  hundred 
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and  sixty-five,  or  she  let  herself  be  carried  in  a  golden 
litter. 

Sometimes  she  walked  in  the  garden  and  with  great 
anger  cut  off  the  flowers’  crowns.  Still  they  all  loved 
her  for  being  so  beautiful. 

Once  when  a  poor  beggar  came  under  the  palace 
gates  and  sat  down  so  exhausted  from  hunger  that  he 
could  go  no  farther,  Princess  Marysia  set  the  dogs  on 
him.  Weeping,  he  ran  away  and  told  all  about  her 
cruelty  to  the  people,  who  wrung  their  hands  in  de¬ 
spair. 

One  day  she  came  to  her  father,  the  Mighty  King 
Patyk,  and  said : 

“Lord  Father!  I  want  to  have  a  little  Negro  slave. 
Order  him  brought  to  me.” 

“What  do  you  need  a  Negro  slave  for?”  asked  the 
King. 

“I  want  him  to  carry  the  train  of  my  dress.” 

The  King  became  distressed,  because,  although  he 
knew  that  a  Negro  was  a  black  man,  he  did  not  know 
where  such  a  person  lived.  So  he  said: 

“My  dearest  Princess!  There  are  no  Negroes  in  my 
kingdom.  Probably  they  live  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  where  no  one  would  dare  to  go.” 
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“But  I  want  a  Negro!”  cried  the  Princess,  stamping 
her  foot. 

“Where  shall  I  get  him?” 

“I  want  a  Negro!  And  I  will  have  him!” 

“Try  to  find  him  yourself,”  said  the  King. 

Princess  Marysia  knit  her  brows  and  went  to  her 
apartments.  She  thought  for  a  very  long  time.  Then 
she  ordered  the  pages  to  bring  her  a  little  boy  with 
black  curly  hair  and  white  teeth.  When  such  a  one 
was  brought  to  her,  she  looked  him  over  and  said: 

“I  will  make  a  Negro  of  you.” 

The  boy  began  to  cry  and  implore  her. 

“Your  Majesty,  Princess,  I  am  an  orphan!  Do  me 
no  harm  and  do  not  make  me  a  Negro,  for  then  my 
own  mother  in  Heaven  would  not  know  me.” 

“Be  quiet!”  shouted  the  Princess.  “Call  the  Cook!” 

The  Cook  came  in  all  bespattered  with  blood,  with 
a  very  red  face,  and  very  drunk  because  a  Cook  never 
eats  what  he  cooks,  but  he  always  drinks  what  he  does 
not  cook.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Princess 
and  asked : 

“Do  I  have  to  kill  this  boy?” 

“No!”  answered  the  Princess.  “You  have  to  make 
a  Negro  of  him.” 

“And  what  is  a  Negro?” 
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“A  Negro  is  a  black  man.  Take  him  and  put  him 
on  a  roaster  and  singe  him  until  he  burns  and  turns 
black.” 

The  poor  boy  began  to  cry  and  cried  and  cried  until 
everyone’s  heart  was  broken.  Even  the  terrible  Cook 
was  touched,  but  the  Princess  was  not  at  all  moved. 

“Help  me,  dear  Mother!”  cried  the  boy. 

“Oh,  how  unbearably  he  cries!”  said  the  Princess. 
“Cook,  take  him  to  the  fire.” 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  to  be  done;  come,  poor  or¬ 
phan,”  muttered  the  Cook,  taking  the  boy  under  his 
arm  and  carrying  him  into  the  kitchen.  The  boy  was 
so  frightened  that  he  could  hardly  move. 

“Be  gracious,  Your  Majesty,”  the  boy  begged  weep- 
ingly.  “Be  gracious  to  an  unhappy  one.” 

The  Cook,  a  good  man,  though  a  drunkard,  had  a 
kindly  heart,  and  pitied  the  boy.  He  stood  him  on  his 
feet  in  the  kitchen  and  asked : 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Johnny,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Which  John?” 

“John  Kapistran.” 

“Dear  me!  That  is  my  name  too!”  cried  the  Cook. 
“How  then  can  I  singe  you  on  the  red  fire?” 

“Oh,  don’t  do  it,  Mr.  Cook,  don’t  do  it!” 
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“And  if  they  cut  my  head  off?  What  then?  And 
I  am  so  very  wise  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  cut  off 
such  a  head.  I  will  think  of  a  way  to  help  you  and 
make  no  trouble  for  myself.” 

“Oh,  think,  think,  Your  Majesty,  Mr.  Count.” 

“What  do  you  say?  Mr.  Count?  Do  you  know  I 
like  you  very  much.  Wait,  Johnny  Kapistran,  I  have 
an  idea.  Let’s  take  a  calf,  singe  it  on  the  fire,  and  I’ll 
say  it  is  you.  Now,  didn’t  I  think  well?” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  Your  Highness!  The  Princess  will 
recognize  that  it  is  not  I.  A  calf  has  four  feet!” 

“And  how  many  have  you?” 

“Two,”  replied  Johnny. 

“True,  I  forgot.  Well,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
Come  on  the  spit!  Scullions,  make  a  big  fire!” 

Johnny  fell  to  his  knees  and  said: 

“Mighty  Mr.  Cook,  maybe  I  can  help?  Can  you 
not  cover  me  all  over  with  chocolate?” 

The  Cook  laughed  and  said  : 

“My,  you  are  wise !  It  is  only  because  you  are  called 
John  Kapistran,  just  as  I  am.” 

He  covered  Johnny  with  chocolate.  Then  he  took 
him  to  the  Princess,  and  she  clapped  her  hands  in  joy. 

“What  a  beautiful  Negro!  Cook,  remember  to 
singe  him  every  day,  so  that  he  won’t  lose  his  color.” 
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“Very  well,  Princess!”  answered  the  Cook,  and 
whispered  to  Johnny: 

“Remember  to  lick  the  chocolate  off  yourself  in  the 
evening;  in  the  morning  I’ll  cover  you  again.” 

So  the  Chocolate  Johnny  carried  the  train  of  the 
Princess’  dress,  and  his  only  discomfort  was  the  fact 
that  all  the  flies  alighted  on  him. 

Through  Johnny’s  wisdom  and  the  cook’s  gentle 
heart,  the  Princess’  cruelty  turned  to  naught  in  this 
instance.  But  with  others,  it  was  different.  Once 
Princess  Marysia  noticed  that  the  little  girl  who 
waited  on  her  shed  tears.  The  butler  in  charge  had 
beaten  her  for  having  run  from  the  Princess’  dog,  who 
tried  to  bite  her. 

“What  is  this  that  shines  so?”  asked  the  Princess, 
seeing  the  tears. 

“They  are  tears,”  answered  the  girl. 

“Where  do  they  come  from?” 

“From  the  heart.” 

“You  lie!  I  see  that  they  roll  from  your  eyes.  But 
they  are  very  pretty,  and  I  must  have  a  string  of  them, 
to  wear  like  beads.” 

So  she  ordered  the  little  girl  to  be  beaten  every  day 
and  the  tears  gathered  on  a  silk  string.  The  tears  were 
ever  larger  and  more  beautiful.  When  she  had  enough 
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of  them  for  beads,  she  put  them  on  her  neck.  Almost 
at  once  she  tore  the  string  from  her  neck. 

“Be  gone  with  them,”  she  shouted,  “they  burn  me!” 
And  the  tears  rolled  down  on  the  marble  floor. 

Then  there  came,  no  one  knew  from  whence,  beauti¬ 
ful  white  pigeons  who  swiftly  gathered  the  tears  from 
the  floor  and  flew  away.  They  were  angels,  because  an 
orphan’s  tears  are  sacred  and  must  be  locked,  like  pre¬ 
cious  pearls,  in  the  heavenly  treasury. 

But  Princess  Marysia  did  not  know  this.  She  went 
on  doing  harm  and  tormenting  everyone.  The  good 
King  Patyk  the  Third  grieved  and  the  thin  Queen 
Tasiemka  grieved  too.  They  decided  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  have  Princess  Marysia  marry,  think¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  she  might  become  better  later  on. 

So  they  proclaimed  in  all  the  kingdoms  the  fact  that 
they  desired  to  find  a  husband  for  their  daughter  and 
that  they  would  give  her  for  a  dowry  two  ducats,  many 
garments,  a  thousand  stockings  for  the  left  foot,  a  bottle 
of  vinegar  of  royal  tears,  and  five  gallipots  of  jam. 
For  those  times,  these  were  immense  riches. 

Princess  Marysia  was  so  famed  the  world  over  for 
her  beauty  that  everyone  wished  her  for  a  wife  even 
without  these  riches.  Kings,  princes,  and  counts  rode 
from  all  over  the  earth  to  the  court  of  King  Patyk  the 
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Third.  The  old  King  and  Queen  were  very  much 
pleased  and  waited  anxiously  to  see  whom  the  Princess 
would  choose  for  a  husband. 

First  came  the  mighty  King  Drongal,  so  tall  that  he 
had  to  use  a  high  pine  for  a  cane.  As  he  could  not 
get  through  the  gate,  it  was  necessary  to  break  a  large 
hole  in  the  wall.  King  Drongal  passed  through  it,  but 
he  could  not  lift  his  head  when  he  entered,  for  if  he 
had  lifted  it  he  would  have  overthrown  the  whole  pal¬ 
ace.  During  his  stay,  he  lay  outstretched  in  thirty 
rooms,  his  feet  extending  into  the  courtyard. 

The  Princess  disliked  him  greatly.  So  great  was 
his  despair  at  this  that  he  ate  eight  royal  butlers,  and 
then  went  back  to  his  kingdom.  On  his  way  back  he 
sighed  so  deeply  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  strong  wind  blew 
and  tore  the  roofs  off  the  houses. 

Then  came  the  son  of  the  Polish  King  Cwieczek,  the 
handsome  and  valiant  Prince  Gwozdzik.  Princess 
Marysia  would  willingly  have  married  him,  for  he  was 
handsome  and  had  blue  eyes,  but  he  said  to  her  father: 

“My  dear  benefactor,  King  Patyk!  Your  daugh¬ 
ter  is  very  beautiful,  but  she  has  a  cruel  heart  for  she 
never  smiled  once.  I  am  a  Polish  Prince  and  I  es¬ 
teem  a  noble  heart  more  than  riches.” 

Thus  he  spoke  and  was  gone. 
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Princess  Marysia  was  exceedingly  angry  at  this,  and 
in  her  fury  threw  a  stick  at  the  poor  young  swallows 
who  nested  above  her  window,  knocking  them  to  the 
ground. 

Next  there  arrived  the  savage  King  Haladrala,  Sov¬ 
ereign  over  the  Arabs.  He  had  beautiful  teeth,  that 
seemed  to  gnash  together  when  he  laughed.  He  liked 
the  Princess  Marysia  very  much  and  almost  married 
her.  But  this  too  ended  in  nothing. 

He  had  come  riding  a  gorgeous  stallion  that  he  vis¬ 
ited  daily  in  the  stable,  as  he  liked  to  talk  to  his  horse. 
One  morning,  much  to  his  surprise  he  found  the  Prin¬ 
cess  pricking  with  a  long  pin  the  magnificent  creature, 
who  flinched  and  cried  with  a  human  voice. 

“Ha-ha!”  shouted  King  Haladrala  in  Arabian,  and 
mounting  his  horse  rode  away. 

A  hundred  more  came,  but  learning  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Marysia,  although  very  beautiful,  had  a  cruel 
heart,  ran  away.  The  Chinese  Emperor  Her-Ba-Ta, 
the  Lithuanian  King  Yonkallo,  and  his  brother  Baj- 
zen-Kishkis,  the  Japanese  Prince  Bam-Boo,  the  Italian 
Count  Larifari,  the  French  Knight  Bonjour,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Lord  Plum  Pudding,  and  many,  many  other  kings, 
princes,  and  counts  came,  only  to  flee  from  the  Prin¬ 
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Princess  Marysia  did  not  feel  sorry  for  any  of  her 
disgruntled  suitors,  although  her  parents  cried  with 
grief  and  shame.  She  said  to  herself: 

“I  am  more  beautiful  than  anyone.  Let  them  go! 
Anyway  the  whole  world  is  in  love  with  me,  even  with¬ 
out  them.” 

She  tried  to  deceive  herself,  but  really  she  was 
ashamed,  because  after  all  every  girl  wishes  to  marry 
and  all  the  princes  had  run  from  her  as  from  evil. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  she  decided  to  marry  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

One  evening  she  sat  in  the  garden,  very  much  pro- 
voked  because  the  sky  was  clear  when  she  wished  to 
have  it  cloudy  and  have  lightning  strike  the  palace. 
She  desired  this  just  for  entertainment.  Suddenly  she 
heard  a  Nightingale  singing  wonderfully  in  the  bushes 
near  by. 

“Be  quiet  there,  you  noisy  bird!”  she  called. 

But  the  Nightingale  went  on  singing,  more  beauti¬ 
fully  than  before.  After  a  while  the  Princess  began 
to  listen  to  what  it  sang.  The  song  went  like  this: 

“Princess  Marysia!  Hush!  Hush!  You  have  golden 
hair  like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  How  I  love  you! 
Not  one  of  the  kings  who  was  here  loves  you  so 
dearly.” 
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The  Princess  was  astonished.  At  first  she  was  angry 
because  such  a  bird  dared  to  love  her,  but  then,  she 
thought,  just  to  spite  them  all,  she  would  marry  the 
Nightingale.  So  she  asked  him: 

“Am  I  beautiful,  Nightingale?” 

He  sang  in  reply:  “You  are  beautiful  as  May,  as  a 
flower,  as  a  spring  night.  I  love  you!  Oh!  Oh! 
How  I  love  you.  Be  my  bride.” 

“All  right,”  answered  the  Princess,  “but  before  I 
take  you  for  my  husband,  you  must  sing  incessantly 
under  my  window  for  three  weeks!” 

“Oh,  very  well,  very  well,  Princess,”  sang  the 
Nightingale. 

And  he  began  to  sing  and  sing  and  sing — about  stars, 
about  the  moon,  about  water,  then  about  a  heart  and 
blue  eyes.  The  Princess  soon  went  away,  thinking 
how  stupid  the  Nightingale  was.  Still  he  went  on 
singing.  But  ever  softer,  softer,  and  softer.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment,  then  sang  again  very  softly,  so 
softly  that  he  was  hardly  heard. 

After  dinner  the  Princess  went  out  into  the  garden 
to  see  if  the  Nightingale  was  still  singing.  It  was 
quiet  all  around.  She  went  to  the  Nightingale’s  bush 
and  suddenly  she  became  very  angry,  for  the  Night- 
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ingale  lay  dead  under  a  branch.  His  heart  had  burst 
from  too  much  singing. 

“How  dare  you  die  without  my  permission?”  she 
shouted. 

But  the  poor  Nightingale  did  not  answer  her. 
Princess  Marysia  was  so  angry  that  day  that  everyone 
feared  her. 

Later  on  she  went  to  the  bank  of  a  pond  where  swam 
golden  fish  and  two  gorgeous  swans.  One  was  snow 
white,  the  other  black.  Noticing  the  Princess  they 
swam  over  to  her  and  lowly  bent  their  heads. 

“Are  you  well,  Princess?”  asked  the  White  Swan. 

“Don’t  annoy  me!”  she  said  shortly  to  him. 

“How  beautiful  you  are,  Princess  Marysia  I”  whis¬ 
pered  the  Black  Swan. 

“Be  quiet  or  I  shall  throw  a  stone  at  you!”  she 
cried. 

The  Swans  became  sorrowful,  and  bowing,  they 
were  about  to  sail  away,  when  suddenly  a  thought 
came  to  her. 

“Don’t  sail!”  she  called. 

“We  are  at  your  command,”  answered  the  Swans’ 
gentle  voices. 

“Listen,”  she  said.  “I  want  to  marry  one  of  you.” 
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The  Swans  flapped  their  wings  with  joy  so  that  big 
circles  formed  on  the  water. 

“Which  do  you  prefer?  We  are  like  brothers,” 
they  said. 

She  looked  a  long  time  at  them,  and  *  at  last 
spoke  with  such  a  cruel  voice  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
north  wind  blew. 

“The  one  of  you  that  sings  most  beautifully  will  be¬ 
come  my  husband.” 

“Oh,  oh!”  murmured  the  Swans. 

The  Black  Swan  drew  as  near  to  her  as  he  could 
and  whispered: 

“Princess,  dear  Princess,  if  you  have  a  heart,  do  not 
order  us  to  sing.” 

“What  do  you  care  about  my  heart,  Black  Swan? 
I  order  you  to  sing  because  it  pleases  me.” 

“Do  you  know,  dear  Princess,”  whispered  the  black 
bird  sadly,  “that  a  Swan  who  sings  once  in  his  life  must 
die?  Do  you  know  that  no  man  has  ever  heard  the 
singing  of  a  Swan,  because  a  Swan  who  has  to  sing  sails 
far,  far  off,  where  the  sun  has  its  palace — where  it  rises 
every  morning  and  sets  every  night?  If  you  order  us 
to  sing,  we  shall  die.  Why,  beautiful  Princess,  do  you 
wish  our  deaths?  Let  us  still  look  at  you  and  you 
choose  one  of  us  for  your  husband.” 
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“The  one  that  sings  most  beautifully  shall  be  my 
husband,”  she  cried.  “Sing,  White  Swan!” 

The  White  Swan,  who  was  as  beautiful  as  if  molded 
from  snow,  sighed  sadly  and  whispered: 

“I  love  you  so  much,  Princess,  that  I  shall  die  for 
you.” 

“Don’t  sing,  brother!”  cried  the  Black  Swan. 

Too  late! 

The  White  Swan  gazed  at  the  Princess,  as  if  at  the 
sun,  and  began  to  sing  so  beautifully  that  even  the  waves 
stopped.  Everything  grew  calm,  even  the  wind 
stopped  rustling.  Butterflies  sat  on  the  flowers,  so  as 
not  to  confuse  the  song  with  the  buzzing  of  their 
wings.  No  one  on  the  earth  had  ever  heard  such  a 
song — not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  Princess  listened,  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the 
unhappy  white  bird.  Suddenly  the  tears  in  his  eyes 
sparkled  like  diamonds. 

“Sing  louder!”  she  cried. 

But  he  sang  softer  and  these  words  were  heard  in 
his  heavenly  melody: 

“I  was  a  handsome  youth,  who  wore  the  sun  on  his 
shield,  and  under  the  shield  beat  a  heart  of  gold.  I 
fell  in  love  with  you,  Princess,  the  brightest  of  prin¬ 
cesses.  I  was  a  Prince  of  a  far  away  country,  but  I 
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swam  by  seas,  flew  over  mountains,  just  to  be  near  you 
and  look  into  your  eyes.  Princess!  I  now  die  for  you. 
Oh,  how  sad  I  am,  how  sad,  how  very  sad.” 

He  bent  his  head  downward  on  his  wings  and  died. 

Then  something  terrible  happened.  The  Black 
Swan  ruffled  his  feathers,  shouted  loudly  in  a  strange 
voice,  and  before  Princess  Marysia  could  understand 
what  had  happened,  he  picked  her  up,  threw  her  on  his 
strong  back  and  flew  upward. 

“Help!”  shouted  the  Princess.  “The  Swan  carries 
me  away!  Help!  Help!” 

But  no  one  heard  her.  Then  she  began  to  beat  the 
black  bird  and  choke  him.  But  the  powerful,  gor¬ 
geous  Swan  flew  higher  like  a  black  tempestuous  cloud. 
He  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  her  shouting.  He  flew 
ever  upward  with  great  speed.  A  whirlwind  began  to 
blow  and  the  Princess  became  very  cold.  In  despair 
and  in  great  anger  because  no  one  answered  her,  she 
began  to  cry  aloud.  These  were  the  first  tears  of  her 
life,  but  they  were  tears  of  anger.  And  crying  she 
spoke: 

“I  will  order  you  killed,  you  cruel,  ugly  bird.  I 
will  order  your  heart  taken  out  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs.” 

The  Swan  spoke  for  the  first  time: 
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“Cry,  cry,  wicked  Princess!” 

And  he  flew  up  so  high  that  it  seemed  that  the  sky 
was  very  near.  The  Princess,  greatly  frightened, 
looked  behind  and  from  the  immense  height  saw  how 
the  King,  her  father,  and  the  Queen,  her  mother,  had 
run  out  of  the  palace,  wringing  their  hands  in  agony. 
All  the  courtiers,  pages,  and  servants  ran  out  also. 

But  no  one  could  help  her.  Soon  the  news  spread 
that  the  Black  Swan  had  carried  off  the  Princess.  But 
no  one  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  was  sorry  for 
her. 

The  Swan  flew  higher  and  higher.  Great  fear  over¬ 
came  the  Princess.  She  thought  the  Swan  would  fly 
up  to  the  very  sky  and  then  throw  her  back  to  earth  or 
forsake  her  among  the  stars  or  drown  her  in  the  clouds. 

“Oh  poor  me!”  she  cried.  “How  unhappy  I  am!” 

The  Black  Swan  spoke  the  second  time,  “Cry,  cry, 
Princess!” 

She  asked,  “Where  are  you  carrying  me?” 

The  Swan  did  not  answer.  He  directed  his  flight  to 
the  side  where  stood  the  dreadful  Iceberg.  He  flew 
toward  this  immense  height  for  two  hours,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  silvery  summit  of  the  mountain  itself  flashed 
before  him.  Flying  still  higher  he  encircled  the  ice 
summit  three  times.  The  Princess  burst  out  crying 
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again  in  terrible  anger,  seeing  that  he  was  headed  to¬ 
ward  the  mountain. 

He  spoke  for  the  third  time,  “Weep,  weep,  Prin¬ 
cess!” 

Then  he  flapped  his  wings  several  times  and  stood 
on  the  ice  summit.  He  took  her  from  his  neck  with 
his  wings  and  set  her  on  the  ice.  The  Princess  was 
blue  with  cold.  No  wonder,  for  she  had  on  only  a 
dainty  dress  of  cobweb,  a  dress  which  it  had  taken  a 
hundred  poor  workers  seven  years  to  weave. 

The  Swan  looked  at  her  and  spoke  to  her  coldly: 

“Princess,  Princess  Marysia!  Because  you  were 
never  kind  to  anyone,  because  you  loved  no  one,  be¬ 
cause  you  tortured  everyone,  because  you  killed  the 
Nightingale,  because  through  you  the  White  Swan,  my 
poor  brother,  died,  you  shall  live  on  this  mountain.” 

“Help!”  shouted  the  Princess,  but  even  the  wind  did 
not  hear  her,  as  it  did  not  blow  up  so  high. 

“No  one  can  hear  you  here,  excepting  the  icy  death!” 
said  the  Swan.  “Listen  then  to  what  I  tell  you.  You 
will  stay  on  this  mountain  until  you  melt  it.  The  sun 
can  not  melt  this  mountain,  but  you  must  do  it.  Other¬ 
wise  you  will  live  here  forever.” 

“Oh  poor  me!  How  shall  I  do  it?  How  can  I 
melt  this  immense  mountain?” 


The  Swan  directed  his  flight  to  the  great  Iceberg 
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“You  must,”  said  the  Swan  in  a  strange  voice.  “Put 
your  hands  on  the  ice  and  it  may  melt.  You  must  have 
so  kind  a  look  that  it  will  melt  the  ice.  You  must 
weep  such  burning  tears  that  they  will  melt  the  ice. 
You  must  cling  close  to  the  ice,  so  that  the  warmth  of 
your  heart  will  melt  it.  When  the  Iceberg  melts,  you 
will  again  be  on  the  earth.” 

“A  thousand  years  is  needed  for  that!”  cried  Marysia. 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  Black  Swan.  “You  should  know, 
Princess,  that  a  gentle  and  noble  heart  will  conquer 
every  obstacle  in  the  world.  And  now,  farewell,  Prin¬ 
cess!” 

“Don’t  leave  me  alone,  I  shall  die  of  fright.  Swan, 
oh  good  Swan!” 

“You  call  me  a  good  Swan,  and  a  short  time  ago 
you  desired  my  death?” 

“I  desire  it  no  longer!  I  will  be  good!  I  love  you 
and  everyone  else  in  the  world.  Take  me  with  you!” 

“Oh  no,”  said  the  Swan.  “Sorrow  alone  will  not 
suffice!  You  must  amend!  You  must  rouse  your 
heart,  not  for  one  day,  but  for  your  whole  life.  When 
you  have  become  gentle,  then  I  will  release  you  from 
your  captivity.” 

He  nodded  to  her,  spread  out  his  brilliant  wings,  and 
flew  away. 
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“Oh  Swan,  Swan!  Oh  dear  Swan!”  the  Princess 
called  after  him. 

But  he  disappeared  behind  the  clouds,  without  even 
looking  back. 

The  Princess  remained  alone.  With  nightfall  she 
became  more  and  more  frightened.  The  ice  creaked. 
A  sharp  cold  began  to  bite  her.  She  felt  more  un¬ 
happy  and  more  miserable  than  any  one  in  the  world 
had  ever  felt  before.  She  wanted  to  warm  herself 
and  she  could  not.  Her  hands  were  blue  and  she  felt 
as  if  they  would  drop  off  from  the  biting  cold.  Then, 
not  knowing  why,  she  began  to  weep,  and  tears  flowed 
like  rain  from  her  eyes.  A  tear  fell  on  her  hand  and 
it  burnt  her  strangely. 

“These  tears  are  hot!”  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

And  she  cried  again  and  again  until  she  warmed  her 
hands  with  the  heat  of  her  burning  tears.  Somehow 
she  felt  that  these  tears  were  different. 

She  could  not  fall  asleep,  she  began  thinking  of 
everything  that  had  happened  to  her.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  thought  of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  she  remembered  how  in  great  despair  they  had 
wrung  their  hands  when  the  Swan  was  carrying  her 
off. 

“I  should  like  to  thank  them  for  it,”  she  whispered 
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to  herself,  and  suddenly  she  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
kiss  the  hands  of  her  parents.  Then  she  remembered 
how  wonderfully  the  Nightingale  sang  for  her,  how 
much  the  White  Swan  had  loved  her. 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  have  done  them  wrong.” 

At  this  moment  she  heard,  in  the  vast  silence,  a  soft 
tapping.  At  first  she  was  frightened  and  whispered  in 
fear,  “Somebody  is  here  tapping.  A  living  being!” 

She  listened  attentively  and  discovered  with  amaze¬ 
ment  that  this  soft  tapping  resounded  in  her  own  breast. 
With  her  hands  she  distinctly  felt  that  something 
tapped  and  knocked  on  the  left  side.  She  rejoiced 
immensely  and  called  out: 

“Oh,  I  am  no  longer  alone  on  this  dreadful  moun¬ 
tain!  My  heart  has  revived  and  is  within  me!” 

And  from  this  heart  that  tapped  ever  so  softly  there 
spread  a  wonderful  warmth  all  over  her  body.  The 
Princess  was  becoming  less  frightened  and  a  blissful 
hope  filled  her  whole  being.  The  night  passed 
swiftly.  When  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  slid  down  the 
Iceberg,  the  Princess  looked  around.  Nothing  but 
ice  and  clouds!  Then,  not  knowing  why  she  was  do¬ 
ing  it,  she  knelt  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
spoke  these  words: 

“Forgive  me,  forgive  me!  Save  me,  dear  Mother 
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and  Father!  Dear  Sun,  beloved  Sun!  Help  me  to 
melt  the  Iceberg!  And  you,  Black  Swan,  save  me!” 

Presently  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  sky  tore  above 
her  and  fell  down  the  precipice.  She  cried  out  in  fear 
and  shut  her  eyes.  When  she  opened  them,  she  saw 
with  amazement  that  the  Iceberg  had  become  lower. 
From  under  her  feet  a  flood  of  water  flowed  from 
the  melted  summit  of  the  mountain.  Then  a  great 
joy  overcame  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
smiled.  And  then,  oh  wonder,  where  her  smiling 
glance  fell  on  the  ice,  there  it  melted. 

She  felt  her  heart  become  more  gentle.  She  knew 
that  in  her  misfortune  she  had  learned  many  things, 
hitherto  unknown.  She  knew  now  what  joy  and  ten¬ 
derness  were.  She  prayed  for  someone  to  appear  so 
that  she  might  tell  him  what  joy  there  was  in  her 
heart.  It  seemed  to  her  that  now  she  could  say  a  kind 
word  to  the  ugliest  person  in  the  world.  Princess 
Marysia  began  to  yearn  for  her  mother  and  father,  for 
people,  for  everything.  And  her  heart  melted  within 
her  as  did  the  Iceberg  under  her  glance.  She  wanted 
to  tell  people: 

“I  am  no  longer  wicked.  I  know  now  what  sincere 
sorrow  is.  Never  more  will  I  harm  anyone!” 

But  she  knew  how  very  hard  this  would  be.  Only 
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the  summit  of  the  Iceberg  had  melted  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  reached  the  sky.  Many,  many  years  were  needed 
to  reach  the  earth  again.  Such  grief  overcame  her 
because  she  had  been  so  wicked  and  loved  only  herself 
that  she  clung  to  the  Iceberg  weeping  profoundly. 

“O  Iceberg!”  she  cried.  “How  poor  I  am,  how 
very  poor!  How  I  wish  I  were  good!  I  would  clasp 
all  the  people  in  the  world  to  my  heart!  But  I  can 
not!  I  can  not!  So  let  me  at  least  cling  to  you  and 
warm  you  with  my  heart,  oh  cold  Iceberg!” 

She  embraced  the  ice  with  her  arms,  knelt  and  kissed 
the  cold  Iceberg,  and  instantly  it  became  smaller. 

“Oh!”  cried  the  Princess,  “why  did  I  not  know  be¬ 
fore  that  a  heart  could  do  such  miracles  as  even  to 
melt  ice!” 

Even  though  the  bitter  cold  wind  chapped  her  face 
and  tore  her  priceless  dress  of  cobweb,  she  felt  warm. 

She  began  thinking  how  it  had  all  happened.  And 
suddenly  it  came  to  her  that  the  Black  Swan  had  caused 
it  all.  What  a  beautiful  bird!  And  how  wise!  He 
knew  that  a  kind  person  finds  nothing  hard  in  the 
world.  He  knew  it,  and  he  decided  to  waken  her 
sleeping  heart.  She  did  not  feel  a  bit  hurt  because 
he  had  carried  her  off.  Instead  she  whispered  softly, 
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“I  thank  you,  Black  Swan,  for  giving  me  my  heart!” 

And  she  closed  her  eyes.  She  did  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but  she  began  to  long  for  the  Swan,  and 
thought  to  herself: 

“Oh,  dear  bird,  come  and  see  that  Princess  Marysia 
is  now  kind  and  gentle,  that  now  she  has  a  gentle  heart 
and  that  already  she  has  learned  to  laugh  and  to 
weep !” 

All  at  once  she  gave  a  cry,  because  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  heard  a  rustle  of  the  Swan’s  wings.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  saw  that  a  cloud  in  the  shape  of 
a  Swan  sailed  nearby.  The  rustle  was  caused  by  the 
waters  that  ran  down  the  melting  Iceberg.  How 
rapidly  it  melted,  oh  wonder!  Oh  wonder! 

In  her  great  joy  the  Princess  began  to  sing.  At  first 
she  herself  wondered  that  she  knew  how  to  sing  at  all. 
But  as  she  went  on  her  song  became  ever  more  beauti¬ 
ful.  At  last  she  sang  with  all  her  heart  and  with  each 
verse  she  sang,  she  heard  icicles  tear  off  the  Iceberg 
and  fall  into  the  precipice. 

“Oh,  how  happy  I  am!”  cried  the  Princess,  and  then 
she  prayed  earnestly  and  fell  asleep.  She  dreamt  of 
beautiful  things.  She  saw  in  her  sleep  the  Black  Swan, 
who  looked  at  her  and  joyfully  flapped  his  wings.  And 
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strangely  enough  she  didn’t  feel  cold  any  longer.  In¬ 
stead  she  felt  her  heart  grow  ever  larger  and  beat  and 
tap  and  rap  ever  louder. 

When  she  awakened  in  the  morning,  she  shouted  in 
amazement.  She  was  so  low  over  the  earth  that  from 
afar  she  saw  green  trees  and  houses.  Below  her  an 
enormous  quantity  of  ice  was  still  left  from  the  im¬ 
mense  Iceberg,  but  much  of  it  had  melted,  for  it  was 
floating  on  a  lake  made  from  its  own  melted  icicles. 
Above  this  lake  the  golden  sun  shone.  Marysia 
stretched  her  little  hands  out  to  the  sun  and  called: 

“Dear  Sun,  most  beloved  Sun,  help  me  to  melt  the 
Iceberg!  And  if,  Golden  Sun,  you  see  the  Black  Swan 
anywhere,  tell  him  that  I  long  for  him  very  much!” 

The  Sun  helped  her  melt  the  Iceberg,  and  Marysia, 
seeing  this,  laughed  from  the  heart.  Thus  passed  one 
day  and  another,  the  heart  of  the  Princess  growing  more 
gentle  and  her  happiness  ever  greater.  She  wept  from 
her  happiness.  She  did  not  know  why  she  wept,  but 
tears  forced  themselves  to  her  eyes.  Again  she  fell 
asleep  crying  softly.  In  the  morning  when  she  awoke, 
she  noticed  with  alarm  that  she  floated  on  a  small  cake 
of  ice  on  a  vast  lake.  Only  this  bit  left  from  the  im¬ 
mense  Iceberg!  She  thought  that  in  a  little  while  she 
would  drown,  because  the  ice  melted  so  quickly,  but 
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she  could  no  longer  order  her  heart  to  be  wicked,  and 
thus  stop  the  melting  ice.  Her  heart  was  full  of  ten¬ 
derness.  She  knelt  on  the  flake  of  ice,  looked  at  the 
sky,  and  whispered : 

“Oh,  how  sorry  I  am  to  die,  how  very  sorry!  Now 
when  I  have  a  good  heart  and  when  I  love  everybody 
with  all  my  soul!  May  I  be  forgiven  that  in  times 
past  I  have  done  so  much  wrong!  Oh,  forgive  a  poor 
little  girl!” 

Then  she  looked  at  the  vast  waters  and  said : 

“Farewell,  Mother  and  Father!  Farewell,  you, 
Black  Swan,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  for  you 
it  was  who  gave  me  a  heart  and  taught  me  to  love. 
Oh,  how  sad  I  am  without  you,  how  sad!  Swan,  dear 
Swan!” 

Just  then  the  last  piece  of  ice  went  under  the  water 
and  the  beautiful  Princess  Marysia  began  to  drown. 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  dared  not  open  them.  She 
felt  her  heart  beat  hard  as  it  never  had  beaten  before 
and  then  she  felt  that  she  was  sailing.  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  a  cry  of  great  joy  escaped  her  mouth.  She 
sat  on  the  back  of  the  Black  Swan,  who  swayed  like  a 
heavenly  boat. 

The  Princess  could  not  say  a  word,  but  murmured : 
“Swan,  dear  Swan!” 
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From  time  to  time  he  turned  his  graceful  head  and 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

And  then  he  spoke  for  the  first  time: 

“Welcome,  Princess  Marysia!” 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  embraced  him,  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  his  shining 
feathers. 

Then  he  spoke  for  the  second  time:  “Be  happy,  Prin¬ 
cess!” 

She  was  happy  already.  With  her  glance  she 
thanked  Heaven  for  her  delivery,  while  with  her  hand 
she  calmed  her  beating  heart.  Surprised  she  looked 
before  her  while  the  Swan  floated  under  her  father’s 
palace.  The  King  and  the  Queen  and  all  the  courtiers 
and  the  servants  ran  to  the  shore,  birds  flew  in  from  the 
country,  and  all  the  animals  ran  too. 

And  then  the  Swan  whispered  the  third  time: 

“I  love  you,  Princess  Marysia!” 

He  set  her  on  the  shore,  where  her  parents  caught  her 
happily  in  their  arms.  Everyone  cried  with  joy,  they 
could  not  understand  what  had  happened.  Marysia 
related  her  adventures,  the  King  and  the  Queen  turned 
to  thank  the  Black  Swan  and  were  speechless  with 
amazement.  As  the  Swan  stepped  forth  a  miracle  had 
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occurred.  The  bird  had  disappeared,  while  before 
them  stood  a  handsome  youth.  Marysia  shouted  with 
joy,  happily  clinging  to  her  mother. 

The  youth  spoke : 

“I  am  a  foreign  Prince,  I  come  from  Mazowsze 
land.  I  am  a  Prince  over  many  villages.  But  my 
most  magnificent  wealth  is  my  heart.  Lord  King  and 
Lady  Queen!  I  love  the  Princess,  your  daughter, 
with  all  my  soul,  for  I  know  that  now  there  is  no  better 
maiden  in  all  the  world!” 

And  he  told  them  once  more  what  he  had  done  and 
how  Marysia  had  melted  the  horrible  Iceberg,  how 
it  had  taken  three  hundred  years,  although  she  thought 
it  had  been  only  three  days,  because  in  her  growing 
happiness  she  had  forgot  the  time. 

Everyone  cried,  especially  at  the  wedding,  which 
lasted  seven  years,  because  there  was  so  much  to  eat 
and  drink.  And  since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
more  loving  couple  in  the  land  than  the  young  King 
and  Queen.  They  lived  at  the  Swan  Lake,  so  named 
in  memory  of  that  wonderful  adventure. 

I  was  at  the  splendid  wedding  and  ate  roasted 
pigeons.  At  the  feast  a  very  lovable  boy  waited  on  me, 
Johnny,  the  Chocolate  Negro.  From  the  Queen 
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Mother  I  received  a  beautiful  stocking  for  the  left  foot, 
from  Princess  Marysia  a  kind  and  sincere  word,  and 
from  the  young  Prince  who  was  a  Swan,  a  feather  from 
his  former  wing.  With  this  Feather  I  wrote  all  this, 
and  I  shall  always  carry  it  behind  my  ear. 


COBBLER  KOPYTKO  AND  DRAKE 

KWAK 


LISTEN,  my  dear,  to  what  happened  and  to  what 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  a  big  town,  so  big  that  it  once  had  a  circus,  there 
lived  a  little  Cobbler,  Kopytko.  He  was  so  funny 
that  it  was  impossible  for  one  to  look  at  him  without 
laughing. 

As  he  played  tricks  instead  of  sewing  shoes,  his  mas¬ 
ter,  Simon  Dratwa,  pulled  his  ears  until  at  last  they 
became  as  big  as  the  ears  of  an  elephant.  But  as  little 
Kopytko  thought  to  himself  that  a  decent  cobbler 
should  have  ears  like  a  large  shoe,  he  did  not  worry 
and  was  rather  glad,  because  in  his  big  ears  he  was 
able  to  keep  what  other  boys  kept  in  their  pockets. 

In  his  right  ear  he  had  a  knife,  buttons,  chestnuts, 
and  a  spool;  in  the  left  ear,  shoemaker’s  thread,  a  piece 
of  pitch,  a  slingshot,  and  twenty  stones.  You  can  see 
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at  once  that  he  was  a  bad  boy,  as  no  one  else  shoots  with 
a  slingshot. 

One  evening  Cobbler  Kopytko  shot  so  high  that  he 
hit  the  just  ascending  moon  in  the  face  and  knocked 
out  his  two  front  teeth.  The  poor  moon  hid  behind 
the  clouds  and  the  next  evening  he  appeared  in  the 
sky  with  a  bandaged  face,  all  red,  and  not  so  smiling 
as  before. 

All  kinds  of  tricks  were  played  by  Cobbler  Kopytko. 

At  one  time  he  had  to  make  shoes  for  a  man  who 
was  always  in  a  hurry.  And  do  you  know  what  he 
did?  He  put  the  heels  where  the  toes  should  be.  The 
man  put  on  the  new  shoes  quickly  and  wished  to  go 
home,  as  he  was  hungry,  but  when  he  tried  to  take  a 
step  forward,  he  took  one  step  backward.  As  he 
tried  to  go  forward,  the  shoes  pulled  backward.  He 
could  not  move  from  the  spot  for  two  weeks  and  died 
of  hunger.  Cobbler  Kopytko  laughed  so  much  that 
his  ears  just  shook. 

Another  time,  during  an  amateur  performance  for 
good  children  in  the  Casino,  Kopytko  stood  in  front 
of  the  stage  and  began  to  chew  very  sour  apples  and 
make  wry  faces,  as  if  all  his  teeth  ached.  When  those 
who  recited  poems  on  the  stage  saw  him,  they  also 
began  to  make  wry  faces,  as  this  is  the  way  it  goes :  when 
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you  see  one  eating  a  lemon  or  a  sour  apple,  it  seems 
to  you  that  you  are  eating  it  and  you  make  a  wry 
face. 

It  was  a  very  mean  trick  that  no  one  liked. 

Kopytko  was  a  wicked  boy  even  though  he  was  a 
Cobbler.  As  a  punishment  he  used  to  get  for  dinner  a 
piece  of  pitch  instead  of  vegetables,  and  instead  of  ice 
cream  he  had  to  eat  black  shoe  paste,  as  he  was  not 
worthy  of  anything  better. 

Still  the  punishment  was  too  small  for  what  he  did 
to  one  kind  man.  This  man  came  to  be  measured  for 
shoes.  As  he  had  a  very  big  foot,  the  master,  Simon 
Dratwa,  with  his  twelve  helpers,  was  busy  taking  the 
measure  with  a  long  tape,  which  was  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  streets. 

Kopytko,  when  no  one  was  looking  at  him,  put  a  crab 
into  this  man’s  pocket.  The  crab  ate  a  handkerchief, 
a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  newspaper  that  the  kind  man 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  then,  when  the  man  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  it  caught  his  finger.  The  man  shouted 
so  dreadfully  and  the  crab  squeaked  so  shrilly  that 
Master  Simon  Dratwa  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost 
his  head  and  ran  away  and  kept  on  running  for  two 
years. 

Kopytko  was  now  left  without  a  master  and  he  had 
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to  go  away.  Tricks  were  always  in  his  head,  and  he 
cared  about  nothing  else.  Taking  with  him  an  awl, 
shoemaker’s  thread,  and  a  piece  of  pitch,  he  went  out 
into  the  world. 

He  walked  and  walked  and  did  mischief  every¬ 
where.  At  the  crossroads  there  stood  a  pole  with  an 
attached  wooden  hand  to  show  the  way.  Kopytko 
noticed  the  hand,  pulled  it  off,  and  fastened  it  on  again 
so  that  it  pointed  to  the  sky. 

Soon  there  came  along  a  man  who  had  lost  his  way. 
He  looked  at  the  pole  with  the  wooden  hand.  He 
wondered  that  the  hand  pointed  not  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  but  straight  up,  but  then  he  thought  it 
probably  was  all  right  and  that  he  should  walk  towards 
the  sky.  He  climbed  up  the  pole  and  went  up  and  up, 
and  up  the  poor  soul  goes  to  this  very  day  because  the 
sky  is  without  an  end. 

Cobbler  Kopytko  still  wandered  on.  One  day,  near¬ 
ing  a  village  he  met  an  enormous  Drake  that  staggered 
coming  across  the  field. 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  the  Cobbler. 

“Wojciech  Kwak,”  said  the  Drake. 

“And  why  do  you  stagger?” 

“Because  I  am  drunk!”  said  the  Drake,  and  then  he 
danced. 
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The  Cobbler,  thinking  to  himself  that  this  Drake 
must  be  a  good-for-nothing  like  himself,  said: 

“Come  along  with  me  as  we  shall  be  merrier  to¬ 
gether.” 

“And  where  are  you  going?”  asked  the  Drake. 

“I  am  going  to  a  place  where  a  shoemaker  lives  who 
wears  shoes,”  said  the  Cobbler. 

“In  that  case  it  must  be  very  far  away,”  said  the 
Drake.  “But  I  shall  go  with  you,  as  I  have  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  the  like  of  your  ears.” 

Thence  on  they  went  together  and  they  were  very 
merry.  It  chanced  that  the  Drake  was  a  worse  rogue 
than  the  Cobbler,  and  both  of  them  played  such  tricks 
that  the  people  ran  away  before  them. 

They  walked  on  and  on  until  one  day  they  saw  a 
man  sleeping  in  the  forest.  He  was  a  very  old  man 
and  must  have  been  very  kind  and  good,  for  he  smiled 
in  his  sleep.  Immediately  they  began  planning  what 
kind  of  a  trick  to  play  on  him. 

“I’ll  quack  over  his  ear,”  the  Drake  whispered. 

“Don’t,  because  he  will  find  out  at  once  what  your 
name  is,”  said  the  Cobbler. 

“What  shall  we  do,  then?” 

“The  best  thing  is  to  make  him  angry,”  answered 
the  Cobbler. 
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Gently  he  approached  the  old  man  and  took  the  shoes 
off  his  feet,  tied  them  to  a  long  string,  drew  the  string 
over  a  high  branch  of  a  tree,  and  then  with  the  Drake 
hid  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  waited  quietly 
until  the  old  man  woke  up.  Evidently  he  was  very 
poor,  for  he  grew  very  sad  when  he  found  that  his  shoes 
were  stolen. 

What  was  his  astonishment  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  noticed  his  shoes  hanging  in  the  air.  His  face 
brightened  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach  the 
shoes,  but  at  the  very  moment  they  ran  up  swiftly  as 
if  bewitched. 

The  old  man  wondered  still  more,  and  again  he  tried 
to  catch  his  shoes  as  they  lowered  suddenly,  but  they 
ran  up  again.  At  last  the  old  man  grew  tired ;  he  sat 
down  on  the  earth  and  cried  bitterly.  He  did  not  know 
that  Kopytko,  for  mischief’s  sake,  pulled  up  his  shoes 
on  a  string.  The  tears  rolled  down  the  old  man’s  face. 

Cobbler  Kopytko  asked  the  Drake  in  a  low  voice: 

“Mr.  Kwak,  what  happened  to  his  eyes?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  Drake,  “but  I  see  that 
they  are  quite  wet.” 

“This  is  very  strange,”  whispered  the  Cobbler.  “I 
see  it  for  the  first  time.” 

Curiosity  so  overwhelmed  him  that  he  forgot  about 
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the  shoes,  came  from  behind  the  tree,  and  approached 
the  old  man.  He,  noticing  the  boy,  exclaimed: 

“Oh!  what  a  misfortune,  what  a  misfortune!” 

“What  has  happened  to  you,  old  man?”  asked  the 
Cobbler. 

The  old  man  replied: 

“My  shoes  ran  away,  and  I  shall  never  have  another 
pair.” 

The  Cobbler  said: 

“I  will  bring  your  shoes  to  you,  if  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  runs  from  your  eyes?” 

“This?”  said  the  old  man.  “These  are  tears.” 

“What  are  they?” 

The  old  man  wondered  and  asked :  “Did  you  never 
weep?” 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  do  it,”  answered  the  Cobbler. 

“And  do  you  know  how  to  laugh?” 

“Oh!  I  know  how  to  do  that  very  well!” 

He  ran  behind  the  tree  and  came  back  in  a  little 
while  with  the  shoes,  followed  by  the  staggering 
and  puffing  Drake,  Wojciech  Kwak.  The  Cobbler 
shouted  from  afar: 

“Here  are  your  shoes,  old  man!” 

The  old  man  was  amazed.  He  looked  closely  at 
the  boy  and  asked: 
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“Did  you  take  them  from  me?” 

“I  did,”  replied  the  Cobbler. 

“Why?  Did  you  want  to  carry  them  off?” 

“No!” 

“Then  tell  me  why?” 

“To  make  you  feel  badly,  in  mischief,”  said  Kopytko. 

“Do  you  know,”  spoke  the  old  man,  “that  I  cried 
for  that?” 

“No,”  answered  the  Cobbler.  “And  do  tears  pain?” 

“They  pain  and  they  burn  very  badly.  That  is  why 
no  one  should  cause  others  to  cry.  Come  near  me!” 

“Oho!”  shouted  the  Cobbler,  “you  will  hit  me  be¬ 
cause  I  played  a  trick  on  you.” 

The  old  man  grew  sad: 

“I  wish  to  hug  you  and  to  ask  you  never  again  to 
play  tricks.  Come  near  me.” 

When  the  Cobbler  approached  him  timidly,  the  old 
man  patted  the  boy  on  his  head  and  kissed  him. 

“What  is  this?”  asked  the  Cobbler  in  a  soft  voice, 
wiping  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

“This  is  nothing,”  said  the  old  man.  “These  are 
tears,  and  thus  you  also  have  learned  what  it  means  to 
cry.” 

“But,”  the  Cobbler  said,  “it  can  not  be,  for  you  told 
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me  that  tears  burn  and  pain,  and  these  are  very  pleas¬ 
ant.” 

“There  are  also  such  tears  when  a  man  is  happy. 
May  you  have  as  many  such  tears  as  possible.  Don’t 
play  any  more  tricks  which  will  cause  people  anger  or 
pain.  Have  you  always  played  tricks?” 

“Always,”  said  the  Cobbler,  “because  I  am  a  shoe¬ 
maker  and  I  must  be  gay;  only  the  joiners  are  sad  be' 
cause  they  make  coffins.” 

“As  long  as  you  are  merry,”  spoke  the  old  man,  pat¬ 
ting  his  rumpled  hair,  “I  shall  teach  you  one  more 
thing.  Listen,  my  child :  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
one  to  be  merry  in  this  world,  for  he  can  do  much 
good.” 

“It  is  strange,”  said  the  Cobbler.  “Always  before 
this,  I  was  beaten  whenever  I  played  tricks.” 

“Because  you  were  doing  it  wickedly,  little  Cob¬ 
bler,”  said  the  old  man.  “You  were  gay  at  somebody 
else’s  expense,  and  that’s  why  others  were  sad  when 
you  were  gay.  From  now  on,  be  merry,  but  so  agree¬ 
ably  that  no  one  will  run  away  from  you,  but  that  all 
will  come  to  you  with  joy.  Everyone  will  come  to 
rejoice  with  your  gladness.  Act  to  comfort  the  sad 
ones  with  your  merrymaking.” 
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“Shall  I  be  able  to  do  it?”  asked  the  Cobbler. 

“You  will!  You  will!  Do  your  best,  and  you’ll 
see  how  pleasant  it  will  be.  Fare  you  well !”  And  he 
disappeared. 

“Kwak!  kwak!”  the  Drake  shouted  loudly.  “I  like 
this  old  man.  He  wasn’t  at  all  angry.  It  is  very 
strange.” 

The  two  went  farther  on  their  way.  The  Cobbler 
whistled  gayly  and  danced.  Drake  Kwak  was  also  in 
a  splendid  humor  and  sang  very  funny  songs;  a  squir¬ 
rel  hearing  him  held  its  sides  from  laughter.  The 
Cobbler  felt  very  light  at  heart,  as  he  had  never  felt 
before. 

They  went  on  and  on  until  they  noticed  in  the  wood 
two  children  who  had  lost  their  way.  They  sat  under 
a  tree  crying  so  bitterly  that  one’s  heart  would  break 
to  hear  them. 

“Let’s  play  a  trick  on  them!”  called  the  Drake. 

The  Cobbler  said:  “You  are  as  stupid  as  a  hen. 
Do  at  once  what  I  tell  you !  Go  near  the  children  and 
dance  on  one  foot;  and  I  shall  stand  on  my  head  and 
kick  my  feet.” 

H  ow  the  Drake  did  dance!  And  how  the  Cobbler 
did  kick  his  feet!  One  of  his  shoes  fell  off  and  hung  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  pine.  The  children  looked  and 
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looked  through  their  tears  and  then  they  shouted  gayly, 
and,  oh,  how  they  laughed  from  joy! 

The  Cobbler  and  the  Drake  entertained  them  thus 
until  the  evening.  In  the  evening  their  parents  came, 
and  seeing  what  had  happened,  they  kissed  the  Cob¬ 
bler  heartily  and  hugged  the  Drake,  who  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud. 

They  went  farther  on,  not  saying  a  word  to  each 
other,  but  feeling  very  happy.  Then  they  saw  a  beg¬ 
gar  sitting  under  a  cross  and  moaning. 

“What  ails  you?”  inquired  the  Cobbler. 

“I  am  hungry  and  unhappy,”  said  the  beggar.  “Give 
me  whatever  is  your  grace.” 

The  Cobbler  pondered  and  searched  first  in  his 
pockets,  then  in  his  ears,  first  in  the  right  one,  then  in 
the  left  one,  but  found  nothing  except  pitch.  He 
thought  for  a  long  while,  and  then  said : 

“Are  you  very  sad?” 

“Oh,  very!”  groaned  the  beggar. 

“We  can  not  give  you  a  thing,  but  we  wish  to  console 
you.  Mr.  Kwak!”  he  shouted  at  the  Drake,  “dance  a 
krakowiak!” 

The  Drake  put  one  of  his  feet  akimbo  and  rolled  a 
circle  in  such  funny  capers  that  a  dead  person  would 
have  laughed. 
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“Oh,  joy!”  shouted  the  beggar,  laughing. 

This  was  not  all  yet,  for  suddenly  the  Drake  halted 
and  sang  in  a  falsetto  voice: 

Mrs.  Drake  has 
A  sad  affliction , 

For  Mr.  Drake  is  drunk, 

And  his  head  is  full  of  pains!  Oj-da-na! 

“Oh,  joy!”  laughed  the  beggar  so  loudly  that  he 
startled  all  the  crows  from  the  trees  near  by.  Then  he 
added:  “Many  thanks,  I  am  no  longer  hungry.” 

They  went  along,  and  on  their  way  the  Drake  said 
to  the  Cobbler:  “It  is  strange,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  beggar  satisfied  his  hunger  with  laughter.  Can 
laughter  be  eaten?” 

“It  must  be  very  healthy,  too,”  said  Kopytko. 

Thus  they  travelled  on  for  weeks  and  months  long; 
when  they  heard  that  any  one  in  a  town  or  in  a  village 
was  grieved,  they  went  there  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
cheered  the  person  up.  In  a  short  time  they  became 
famous  in  the  whole  country,  and  they  were  blessed 
everywhere.  Drake  Kwak  quit  drinking  and  thought 
all  day  long  of  merry  things  to  gladden  sad  folks. 

And  they  both  felt  very  happy.  But  that  was  not  all 
yet. 


Bow  the  Drake  did  dance!  How  the  Cobbler  kicked 

his  feet! 
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Once  they  sat  singing  in  a  forest  and  all  of  a  sudden 
someone  came  along  riding  horseback.  It  was  a  cou¬ 
rier  of  King  Powidlo,  who  was  so  rich  that  he  ate  din¬ 
ner  twelve  times  a  day,  and  at  night  he  woke  up  thirty- 
six  times  to  go  to  sleep  on  a  different  bed  when  he  got 
tired  of  the  one.  It  was  also  said  that  he  could  afford 
to  drink  beer  instead  of  water,  and  that  he  never  gave 
his  shoes  to  be  repaired,  because  he  had  three  pairs  of 
them. 

The  courier  of  King  Powidlo,  on  seeing  the  Cobbler 
and  the  Drake,  fell  off  the  horse  from  respect,  and 
when  he  got  up  he  approached  and  bowed  lowly. 

“He  bows  thus  to  me!”  whispered  the  Drake. 

“You  are  stupid,  Mr.  Kwak!”  said  the  Cobbler. 

The  courier  spoke : 

“I  am  King  Powidlo’s  minister,  the  wisest  at  his 
court.  Please  tell  me,  which  of  you  is  Cobbler 
Kopytko  and  which  is  Drake  Kwak?” 

The  Drake  held  his  sides  from  laughter  at  the 
thought  that  the  wisest  minister  could  not  distinguish 
between  a  shoemaker  and  a  drake. 

“I  am  Kopytko,”  said  the  Cobbler. 

“And  I  am  Mr.  Kwak,”  said  the  Drake,  who  always 
addressed  himself  “Mister.” 

“In  that  case,  I  am  to  tell  you  to  go  immediately  to 
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the  palace  of  King  Powidlo,  who  is  very  ill  and  sad.” 

“Ohol”  called  the  Drake. 

“We  are  going,”  said  Kopytko;  “tell  us  the  way.” 

The  courier  answered : 

“Go  to  the  big  oak,  then  turn  around  to  the  right 
one  thousand  times,  and  then  go  to  the  left  ten  paces 
from  the  oak,  where  you  will  find  the  palace.” 

“Kwa!  kwa!”  wondered  the  Drake,  “then  why  do 
we  have  to  turn  around  to  the  right  a  thousand  times?” 

“Because  it  is  the  etiquette  to  make  it  difficult  to 
reach  the  palace,”  said  the  minister.  “But  hasten  with 
the  turning  around,  as  King  Powidlo  may  die  in  the 
meantime.” 

They  started  on  their  way  at  once,  turned  around 
one  thousand  times,  and  found  the  palace  instantly. 

King  Powidlo  groaned  and  moaned  heavily,  and 
Princess  Marysia  wept  so  bitterly  and  for  so  long  a 
time  that  a  pond  grew  near  the  palace  and  golden  frogs 
appeared  in  the  pond. 

Kopytko  curtsied  to  the  King  and  asked: 

“Have  you  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  Lord  King?” 

“One  hundred  and  seven  years,”  groaned  the  King. 
“I  ate  my  last  dinner  then,  I  also  lost  my  crown 
then.” 

“Kwa!”  shouted  the  Drake. 
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“What  does  he  say?”  asked  the  frightened  Princess. 
“Does  he  bite?” 

“No,  Princess,”  replied  the  Cobbler.  “He  rejoices 
that  the  King  will  soon  be  well.” 

Kopytko  whispered  something  to  the  Drake.  Then 
they  both  began  to  play  such  antics  before  the  King, 
and  the  Drake  to  cut  such  capers,  that  the  King  had 
to  laugh,  and  the  Princess  had  to  rinse  the  damp  tears 
out  of  her  handkerchief  and  hang  it  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry. 

Oh,  joy!  what  did  go  on  there!  The  Drake  sang 
“Krakowiaki”  until  all  held  their  sides  from  laughter. 

Suddenly  a  calamity  befell  them!  While  the  Cob¬ 
bler  was  making  funny  faces,  the  King  laughed  so  hard 
that  he  burst.  The  people  grew  frightened,  and  while 
they  looked  on,  the  King’s  golden  crown  fell  among 
them.  When  a  hundred  and  seven  years  ago  he  ate 
his  dinner,  his  crown  fell  off  his  head  into  his  plate,  and 
because  he  was  a  glutton,  he  ate  his  crown  with  his 
bouillon,  and  that  is  why  he  was  taken  ill. 

Kopytko  did  not  lose  his  head ;  he  caught  his  awl, 
pitch,  and  shoemaker’s  thread,  and  began  to  sew  up 
the  King.  He  sewed  him  up  neatly  and  the  King  still 
laughed.  He  laughed  for  five  weeks  long  and  when 
at  last  he  stopped,  he  gave  the  Cobbler  Marysia  for 
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a  wife,  made  him  a  Prince,  and  gave  him  for  his  coat  of 
arms  long  ears  and  an  awl.  He  conferred  nobility  on 
the  Drake  and  gave  him  a  medal  made  of  gold  paper. 

They  all  lived  long  and  happily,  except  the  Drake. 
The  famous  Wojciech  Kwak  lived  only  a  short  time, 
because  the  King’s  minister  stole  him  one  night,  had 
him  roasted,  and  ate  him. 


THE  FLIGHT 


^TTHERE  was  once  a  Princess,  betrothed  to  a  hand- 
some  Prince,  but  a  horrible  witch  kept  her  cap¬ 
tive  on  a  high  mountain. 

A  Fairy  took  pity  on  the  Princess,  and,  in  the  shape 
of  a  white  dove,  flew  up  to  her  barred  window,  and 
spoke  to  her  softly: 

“I  shall  free  you,  my  imprisoned  Princess,  for  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  for  you  and  for  the  Prince.  Here  is 
a  comb,  a  brush,  an  apple,  and  a  sheet  of  linen;  with 
these  you  may  escape.” 

Then  the  Fairy  taught  her  what  to  do  with  the  comb, 
the  brush,  the  apple,  and  the  sheet  of  linen. 

“The  terrible  witch  will  pursue  you,”  warned  the 
Fairy.  “But  do  not  fear  her,  my  Princess.  When 
you  hear  her,  throw  the  comb  over  your  shoulder, 
look  around,  and  run.  When  the  witch  comes  near 
you  the  second  time,  throw  the  brush,  look  behind,  and 
run  on.  And  for  the  third  time,  not  to  fall  into  the 
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witch’s  clutches,  you  must  throw  the  apple  in  front 
of  her,  look  behind  again,  and  keep  on  running.  Fi¬ 
nally,  when  there  is  no  other  help,  throw  the  sheet  of 
linen,  look  back  once  more,  and  then  flee  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

“I  pity  you,  my  captive  Princess,  you  and  the  young 
Prince.  Take  the  comb,  the  brush,  the  apple  and  the 
sheet  of  linen,  and  do  as  the  white  dove  bids  you.” 

Thus  to  the  Princess,  imprisoned  on  the  high  moun¬ 
tain  by  the  hag’s  witchcraft,  spoke  the  white  dove,  who 
was  a  good  Fairy.  Then  it  fluttered  its  white  wings 
and  flew  away  into  the  clouds. 

On  a  Thursday,  after  the  new  moon,  the  witch,  the 
old  hag  that  she  was,  sat  on  a  shovel,  and  shouted: 

“Evil  no  evil,  carry  me,  devil!”  and  flew  to  her 
godfathers,  the  devils  on  the  Lysa  (Wysah)  Moun¬ 
tain. 

When  the  witch  had  gone,  the  bewitched  Princess 
took  the  comb,  the  brush,  the  apple,  and  the  sheet  of 
linen,  and  at  dawn  started  on  her  way. 

She  ran  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could,  but  by  this  time 
the  witch  had  come  back  to  her  hut  and  noticed  the 
Princess’  flight.  The  witch  ran  after  her  and  soon 
was  so  near  that  she  almost  caught  the  Princess  by  the 
dress.  But  the  Princess,  remembering  the  advice  of 
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the  dove,  her  good  Fairy,  threw  the  comb  behind  her, 
looked  around,  and  ran  on. 

The  comb  changed  into  a  wide  river.  The  witch 
seeing  that  the  Princess  was  escaping  her,  jumped  on 
a  rooster,  and  swam  across  the  river,  which  was  seven 
miles  wide. 

The  Princess  ran  and  ran,  pursued  by  the  hag. 
Again  the  witch  almost  caught  her  by  the  dress,  when 
the  Princess,  remembering  the  white  dove’s  advice, 
threw  down  the  brush,  looked  back,  and  kept  on  run¬ 
ning. 

The  brush  changed  to  a  dense  forest.  All  day  long 
the  witch  tore  through  the  thicket,  but  she  at  last  got 
out  of  the  forest  and  continued  her  pursuit  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess. 

The  Princess  ran  and  ran.  Her  little  feet  grew  very 
dred,  but  the  witch  still  followed  her  and  she  dared 
not  stop.  When,  for  the  third  time,  the  witch  came 
close  to  her,  the  Princess  threw  behind  her  the  apple, 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  white  dove,  looked 
behind  her,  and  ran  on. 

The  apple  changed  into  an  enormous  mountain.  It 
took  all  day  long  for  the  hag  to  climb  up  the  mountain. 
At  last  when  she  had  reached  the  top,  she  sat  on  her  big 
rooster,  and  hurried  after  the  Princess. 


The  TV  kite  Dove  flew  up  to  the  window 
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The  witch  had  almost  caught  her,  almost  had  her 
in  her  clutches,  when  the  Princess,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  remembering  the  dove’s  advice,  threw  be¬ 
hind  her  the  sheet  of  linen,  looked  around,  and  ran 
as  fast  as  her  breath  would  let  her. 

The  sheet  of  linen  changed  to  an  immense  sea.  The 
sea  foamed  and  roared,  blustered  and  raged.  The  hag 
on  her  rooster  rushed  into  the  foaming  and  raging  sea, 
but  the  Princess  had  already  reached  her  father’s 
palace. 

The  violin  and  cello  resounded.  Her  father  and 
her  beloved  Prince  received  her  with  indescribable 
joy.  The  hag,  sitting  on  her  rooster  in  the  sea,  saw 
all  the  festivity,  all  the  rejoicing,  and  in  her  terrible 
anger  and  pain,  she  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 

The  sea  disappeared  at  once,  and  there  on  the  big 
palace  field  lay  the  witch’s  corpse.  Neither  ravens, 
crows,  nor  any  other  hungry  bird  or  beast  would  touch 
it.  The  people  tried  to  bury  it,  but  the  earth  would 
not  accept  the  foul  body.  And  so  the  corpse  had  to 
lie  in  the  open  field,  until  one  horrible  night  a  fright¬ 
ful  wind  arose  and  carried  the  body  to  the  hut,  where 
the  wicked  hag  had  held  the  Princess  captive  through 
the  long  years. 
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The  Princess,  rescued  by  the  good  white  dove,  mar¬ 
ried  the  handsome  Prince,  and  they  lived  happily 
forever  after. 


THE  FROG 


A  WICKED  stepmother  is  worse  than  a  pain  in  the 
side.  It  proved  true  to  Johnny,  when  after  his 
mother’s  death  his  father  married  again.  There  wasn’t 
a  day  that  he  was  not  thrown  out  of  doors  by  his  step¬ 
mother,  and  the  many  blue  marks  he  had  on  his  starved 
body  could  not  be  counted  even  by  the  best  mathemati¬ 
cian. 

Johnny’s  father  saw  too  late  that  he  had  brought  into 
the  house  a  wicked  witch,  with  two  grown-up  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  were  very  much  like  their  mother.  The  un¬ 
happy  man  suffered  greatly  and  mourned  his  first  wife. 
He  had,  however,  been  such  a  bad  husband  to  her  that, 
in  despair,  she  had  drowned  herself  in  the  pond.  But 
her  body  could  not  be  found,  even  with  the  drag-net. 

With  Johnny,  it  went  from  bad  to  worse,  because 
he  was  to  inherit  his  father’s  little  estate,  and  his  step¬ 
mother  wanted  her  daughters  to  have  it.  As  both  were 
homely  girls,  their  mother  wished  them  to  be  rich,  but 
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there  stood  Johnny  in  their  way,  a  good-looking  boy, 
polite  and  quiet. 

How  was  she  to  get  rid  of  him  and  seize  his  posses¬ 
sions?  She  starved  him,  beat  him,  did  not  let  him 
sleep,  but  Johnny,  although  he  resembled  a  stick,  did 
not  die.  His  father  saw  all  this  and  it  pained  him 
greatly,  but  he  was  so  afraid  of  his  wicked  wife  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word. 

Determined  to  have  her  wish  fulfilled,  the  witch 
called  Johnny  to  her  one  day  and,  showing  him  a  for¬ 
est  far  away,  spoke  to  him  thus: 

“Some  people  told  me  that  in  that  forest  grow  golden 
mushrooms.  Bring  me  two  bowls  of  those  mushrooms 
and  I  shall  make  a  supper  such  as  no  one  has  eaten 
yet.  Just  go  straight  before  you,  follow  your  nose, 
look  neither  to  the  left  nor  right,  and  don’t  dare  to 
come  back  without  the  mushrooms,  as  big  as  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  hat,  for  otherwise  I  shall  beat  you!” 

Johnny  had  to  go.  He  knew  that  his  stepmother 
would  keep  her  word  about  the  beating.  And  she,  the 
hag  that  she  was,  thought  that  the  wolves  and  other 
ferocious  animals  in  the  forest  would  quickly  make 
an  end  of  him. 

So  he  went — and  was  lost.  One  month  and  then  an¬ 
other  passed  by  and  he  did  not  return.  His  stepmother 
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bought  a  candle  for  a  Mass  for  his  soul,  and  ruled  in 
the  house  and  on  the  estate  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

But  Johnny  kept  on  going  straight  before  him,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  nose,  looking  neither  to  the  left  nor  the 
right.  He  went  farther  into  the  thick  and  gloomy  for¬ 
est,  but  saw  no  golden  mushrooms.  Here  and  there 
he  found  mushrooms,  but  they  were  not  golden  ones 
and  not  so  large  as  his  father’s  hat. 

Night  fell.  Johnny  was  tired,  hungry,  and  sleepy. 
The  scent  of  the  flowers  made  him  giddy,  and  his  eyes 
closed  of  themselves.  He  lay  down  on  the  moss  under 
an  oak,  and  falling  asleep,  he  murmured:  “Take 
care  of  me,  forest!” 

He  had  not  slept  an  hour  when  heavy  steps  woke 
him  up.  Someone  walked,  breathed,  and  stopped  just 
at  his  side,  as  if  waiting  for  something. 

Johnny  opened  his  eyes. 

A  beast  sat  very  near  him  and  looked  at  him  with  his 
green  eyes.  His  eyes  shone  like  two  immovable 
candles,  reddening  at  moments.  The  Wolf  had  come 
out  of  the  thicket,  prepared  for  a  horrible  feast. 
Johnny  got  up,  kneeled,  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer 
and  whispered: 

“Do  not  eat  me,  Mr.  Wolf,  do  not  eat  me!” 

The  Wolf  slowly  moved  his  head,  gnashed  his  teeth, 
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and  said:  “To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  a  wish  to  eat  you, 
my  little  lamb!  But  you  are  all  bones  and  so  nothing 
to  me.  But,  pray,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

My  wicked  stepmother  threw  me  out ; 

She  gave  me  neither  food  nor  drink. 

With  shouting  and  beating 

She  bade  me  begone! 

“Your  stepmother  must  be  a  poor  woman  not  to  be 
able  to  give  food  to  her  own  children,”  said  the  Wolf. 

“Poor?”  cried  Johnny.  “May  every  one  have  such 
an  estate!” 

“Is  there  a  house?”  asked  the  Wolf. 

“Yes,  and  a  full  cow-house,  too,”  added  Johnny. 

“A  cow-house?” 

“And  some  fine  cattle,  too!” 

“It  is  very  pleasing  news  to  me,”  whispered  the 
Wolf. 

“If  you  could  but  see,  Mr.  Wolf,  the  cows,  calves, 
and  pigs!” 

“Pigs?”  interrupted  the  Wolf.  “It  is  very  pleasing 
news  to  me!  Because  I  am  a  good  landlord  and  should 
like  to  stay  day  and  night  in  a  cow-house.  But  all  this 
surely  must  be  fast  under  lock  and  key  and  there 
wouldn’t  be  the  least  bit  of  a  crevice,”  he  ended  with  a 
sigh. 
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“There  is  a  hole  in  the  cow-house,”  said  Johnny. 

“A  hole?  It  is  very  pleasing  news  to  me,”  the  Wolf 
whispered.  “But,”  he  added  after  a  while,  “this  must 
be  guarded  by  a  surly  dog,  is  it  not?” 

“There  was  one,”  answered  Johnny,  “but  he  died  two 
days  ago.” 

“It  is  very  pleasing  news,”  uttered  the  Wolf.  “Well, 
good-night,  my  sweet  lamb.  I  must  be  gone  to  my 
comrades  and  ask  them  to  repair  the  hole,  as  damage 
can  easily  be  done.” 

“Then  ask  them  also,  Mr.  Wolf,  to  put  in  a  board 
that  is  missing  in  a  wall.” 

“I  thank  you  for  this  news,  too.  Very,  very  pleas¬ 
ing! — Regular  Polish  housekeeping,”  he  muttered  to 
himself  going  away. 

The  Wolf  again  hid  in  the  thicket,  and  Johnny,  al¬ 
though  he  disliked  his  stepmother,  was  glad  of  doing 
her  a  good  turn. 

“Won’t  she  wonder  when  she  sees  German  order  in 
the  cow-house!”  he  thought,  falling  asleep. 

He  had  not  quite  closed  his  eyes  when  something  sat 
down  beside  him. 

It  was  a  Marten. 

“Will  you  bite  me?”  cried  Johnny. 

“At  first  I  thought  I  would,  but  you  are  too  skinny 
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for  me,”  answered  the  Marten.  “But  tell  me,  what 
are  you  doing  here  all  by  yourself  in  this  deep  forest?” 

Johnny  sighed  and  murmured: 

My  wicked  stepmother  threw  me  out; 

She  gave  me  neither  food  nor  rest. 

With  shouting  and  beating, 

She  bade  me  begone! 

“Your  stepmother  must  needs  be  a  poor  woman  to  be 
unable  to  feed  her  own  children,”  pitied  the  Marten. 

“She  isn’t  poor  at  all!”  Johnny  cried  out.  “There 
are  calves,  pigs,  horses,  and — ” 

“Any  fowl?” 

“Even  guinea-hens  and  all  other  kinds,”  replied 
Johnny. 

The  Marten  sighed  in  her  turn.  “It  must  be  a 
brick  hen-house  and  no  way  of  getting  into  it.” 

Then  Johnny  told  the  Marten  all  about  it  and  even 
mentioned  the  hole  in  the  roof  in  the  wooden  hen¬ 
house,  which  the  Marten  promised  to  repair. 

“She  beat  me  and  starved  me,”  spoke  Johnny  to 
himself.  “But  let  her  have  kind  thoughts  of  me!” 

At  last  he  fell  sound  asleep  and  dreamt  of  his  step¬ 
mother  thanking  him  for  his  care  of  the  cow  and  the 
hen-houses  and  the  pig-sty.  Nevertheless  she  pinched 
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his  nose  until  he  woke  up  and  jumped  to  his  feet.  At 
the  same  time  a  bird  jumped  away,  but  soon  it  stopped 
and  looked  at  Johnny. 

It  was  a  Raven. 

“Why  do  you  peck  me?”  asked  Johnny. 

“You  opened  your  eyes  in  your  sleep  and  I  thought 
they  were  diamonds.  You  ought  to  know  that  I  am 
a  good  jeweler  and  I  like  all  kinds  of  spangles,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  Raven. 

“Then  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  mend  the  cover 
of  my  stepmother’s  tin  box,  where  she  keeps  father’s 
money,  all  golden  ducats?”  Johnny  spoke  sleepily.  “It 
stands  on  a  table  near  the  bed,  and  it  shines  like  a 
mirror.  Do  it  for  me,  dear  Raven !  She  beat  me  and 
starved  me,  but  let  her  have  a  kind  thought  of  me!” 

The  Raven  promised  to  start  work  at  once  and  to  take 
out  all  the  ducats  from  his  stepmother’s  tin  box. 

Johnny  fell  asleep  again. 

He  woke  up  when  the  cold  dew  fell  from  the  trees, 
under  the  sunshine  that  broke  into  the  thicket  in  golden 
rays.  Johnny  did  not  know  whether  he  should  go  on 
or  remain  where  he  was.  He  felt  very  comfortable  in 
the  scented  forest  shining  like  gold  in  the  sunshine. 

After  a  while  when  he  felt  hungry,  he  washed  with 
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the  dew,  ate  some  berries,  and  went  forward.  He  cared 
no  longer  if  his  stepmother  waited  for  the  golden 
mushrooms;  he  knew  he  would  not  go  back  to  her. 

The  forest  thinned.  A  narrow  stream  ran  through 
the  dale  like  a  silver  thread,  beside  which  walked  a 
Stork.  “Klek-klek!”  said  the  Stork  and  held  a 
friendly  talk  with  Johnny.  The  Stork  shivered  with 
horror  when  he  learned  from  him  that  it  was  not  the 
wind  that  had  thrown  down  his  nest,  but  that  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  wicked  stepmother.  He  clat¬ 
tered,  flew  up  high,  and  sailed  over  the  dale  and  for¬ 
est,  and  although  he  was  seen  no  more,  Johnny  could 
hear  his  prolonged  angry  clatter. 

One  night  when  the  moon  shone  in  the  clear  sky, 
the  poor  boy,  helpless,  despairing,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  next,  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  that  was  in  the 
forest.  But  for  all  this,  he  felt  happier  than  he  had 
in  his  father’s  cottage.  The  green  forest  murmured 
all  around  him,  the  birds  sang,  and  the  animals  did  not 
harm  him. 

All  that  wished  to  talk  to  him,  he  sent  away  to  his 
stepmother.  Even  the  Bear,  who  was  a  good  bee- 
master,  when  he  found  out  about  the  bee-hives,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  and  introduce  there  his  own  kind  of  order. 
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Johnny  was  glad  that  he  had  sent  so  many  good  friends 
to  his  stepmother.  But  he  would  not  go  back  to  her, 
even  if  she  were  convinced  of  how  much  good  he  had 
done  her. 

He  was  hungry,  true,  but  wasn’t  he  hungry  there, 
too?  Here  at  least  no  one  shouted,  no  one  beat  him. 
It  was  peaceful  everywhere;  the  silvery  waves  beat 
against  the  bank  and  murmured  and  tinkled  and  sighed. 

As  he  sat  on  the  green  bank  and  looked  at  the  playful 
waves,  a  little  green  Frog  jumped  out  of  the  silvery 
depth,  sat  down  next  to  him  on  the  green  lawn  and 
looked  at  him  with  her  beautiful  eyes.  Johnny  took 
her  in  his  hands  and  kissed  her.  Her  heart  beat 
strongly  with  joy  and  not  with  fright,  for  she  did  not 
jump  off  his  palm,  and  seeing  Johnny  still  looking  at 
her,  she  called:  “Kwa-kwa!” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  little  Frog!”  said  Johnny. 
“Talk  to  me  as  we  do.” 

“How  did  you  get  here,  Sonny?”  asked  the  Frog. 

“You  speak  to  me  as  my  mother  used  to,  but  no  one 
calls  me  by  this  name  any  longer,”  whispered  Johnny, 
touched  with  the  memory  of  his  mother,  while  tears 
sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

“How  did  you  come  here?”  repeated  the  Frog. 
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My  wicked  stepmother  threw  me  out; 

She  neither  fed  me 
Nor  gave  me  rest. 

Amid  curses  and  shouting 

She  ordered  me  begone  to  the  woods. 

answered  Johnny. 

“Are  you  hungry?”  croaked  the  Frog,  jumping  off 
his  palm. 

“I  shan’t  eat  you,  when  I  have  just  kissed  you,”  said 
Johnny  reproachfully. 

“Who  would  ever  touch  me,  an  ugly  thing  like  me!” 
retorted  the  Frog.  “Still  you  are  hungry!” 

She  jumped  to  a  hazel-nut  bush  and  shook  the 
branches,  the  nuts  falling  like  hailstones.  They  were 
large  and  well  ripened,  and  Johnny’s  teeth  being  sharp 
and  strong,  he  soon  ate  his  fill.  He  spoke  to  the  Frog: 

“You  are  very,  very  kind,  dear  little  Frog.” 

She  must  have  liked  these  words,  for  instantly  she 
grew  bigger  and  looked  like  a  big  toad. 

Johnny  liked  her  very  much  and  she  liked  him  no 
less.  Together  they  gathered  berries,  watched  butter¬ 
flies;  together  they  ate  and  slept.  Often  it  seemed  to 
Johnny  when  the  Frog  lay  asleep  next  to  him  that  a 
human  heart  beat  against  his.  Then  memories  of  long 
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ago  invaded  his  heart.  He  heard  the  low  squeak  of 
a  cradle,  his  mother’s  sweet  lullaby. 

He  told  the  Frog  of  his  wicked  stepmother,  of  his 
orphan  life,  of  his  poor,  dear  mother,  whom  he  had 
loved  dearly.  His  mother  had  drowned  in  a  pond 
that  looked  almost  exactly  like  the  one  they  now  lived 
by. 

He  cried  so  bitterly  that  the  Frog,  too,  could  not  re¬ 
strain  herself  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  hazel  leaf. 
Johnny’s  sadness  and  the  Frog’s  pity  tied  them  together 
in  a  true  friendship.  They  decided  not  to  leave  each 
other  and  bear  their  luck  and  ill-luck  together. 

After  sunset,  while  the  moon  shone,  the  Frog  jumped 
into  the  pond,  sat  on  a  water-lily  leaf  and  began  to 
sing:  “kum-u-kum.”  Immediately,  all  over  the  pond 
there  resounded  an  orchestra  of  frogs.  A  hundred 
strings  as  of  a  bewitched  harp  rang  under  the  crystal 
water.  A  sobbing  was  heard,  full  of  pain,  grief,  and 
sadness,  so  that  Johnny  was  overwhelmed  with  wonder 
about  the  invisible  artists. 

“What  moans,  and  sobbing,  and  despairing!”  he  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again,  enraptured  with  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  music. 

“You  ought  to  know,  Sonny,  that  I  am  the  Queen,” 
spoke  Johnny’s  friend.  “I  live  in  a  crystal  palace,  I 
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sing  beautifully,  I  render  more  agreeable  the  moonlit 
evenings  to  the  people,  but  no  one  likes  me  because  of 
my  ugly  looks,”  she  added  sadly. 

“Oh,  I  like  you,  I  like  you  very  much !”  cried  Johnny 
warmly. 

The  Frog  looked  at  him  gratefully  and  again  she 
grew  a  few  more  inches,  so  that  now  she  could  walk 
with  him  and  talk  to  him  comfortably.  Any  one  else 
would  have  been  frightened  at  the  sight  of  this  mon¬ 
ster,  but  to  Johnny  she  was  ever  more  beautiful.  Now 
he  could  dance  with  her  without  growing  tired. 

The  frogs  sang,  the  wind  murmured  in  the  reeds, 
the  waves  played  gracefully.  The  moon  mounted  high 
over  the  woods,  silvering  the  leaves  of  the  poplars  and 
birches. 

Johnny  sighed. 

“What  do  you  sigh  for?”  asked  the  Frog. 

“If  there  were  a  boat  here,  I  would  row  you  far, 
far  off—” 

“You  think  that  a  Frog  Queen,  a  water-dweller,  does 
not  have  a  boat?”  She  turned  to  the  reeds  and  called: 

Open,  ye  reeds; 

Thou  wind  from  their  midst, 

Bring  over  the  golden  boat. 

Put  the  royal  carpet 
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On  the  royal  seat, 

Throw  my  mantle  over. 

We  shall  leave  the  pond  behind. 

Along  the  river  we  shall  travel  far 
With  the  songs  of  frogs, 

With  the  rush  of  waves — 

Then  wonder  of  wonders 
Shall  come  to  us! 

All  pain  shall  pass, 

All  sadness  and  grief. 

Obeying  her  order,  a  green  and  golden  boat  came 
out  from  among  the  reeds  and  waited  at  the  shore. 
Two  frog-servants  brought  the  Queen  her  golden 
crown  and  put  it  on  her  head  and  a  purple  mantle  on 
her  shoulders.  The  page  gave  her  a  silver  sceptre 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet-broom. 

Johnny  jumped  into  the  boat,  taking  the  oars,  and 
the  Queen  sat  on  the  carpet.  The  waves  foamed,  the 
boat  left  the  shore,  and  although  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  wind,  it  moved  swiftly. 

Never  before  had  Johnny  enjoyed  himself  so  much 
as  during  this  journey.  He  forgot  about  his  ill-luck, 
about  his  stepmother  and  the  golden  mushrooms.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  not  the  boat  that  rocked  him 
but  a  cradle  of  lime-tree  pushed  by  his  mother’s  hand. 


The  boat  moved  swiftly 
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They  passed  by  woods,  fields,  towns,  and  villages;  the 
boat  went  of  itself,  pushing  in  front  white  lilies  that 
bathed  in  the  water. 

They  were  coming  near  a  village  when  a  Wolf  rushed 
along  the  shore,  followed  by  a  Marten;  a  Bear’s  hairy 
body  rocked  to  and  fro,  a  black  Raven  flew  by.  Far, 
far  behind  them  something  flashed  like  a  fire-star 
thrown  into  the  blue  sky.  The  star  grew  and  grew 
until  it  changed  to  a  firebrand  carried  by  a  revengeful 
Stork  in  his  long  beak. 

Suddenly  the  lowing  of  cows,  the  bleating  of  lambs, 
the  squawking  of  chickens  and  geese  tore  through  the 
air.  Bees,  thrown  out  of  their  hives,  swarmed  in  the 
air,  and  the  burning  brand  fell  on  the  thatched  roof  of 
the  house  of  the  wicked  stepmother. 

The  fire  blazed — the  alarm  bell  rang. 

Over  the  pond  soared  the  black  Raven,  fleeing 
from  fire  and  noise;  in  his  strong  beak  he  held  a 
shining  box  out  of  which  fell  golden  ducats.  Just 
then  Johnny  understood  why  and  how  it  had  all  hap¬ 
pened. 

He  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and  wailed: 

“Is  that  the  way  I  helped  my  stepmother? — Oh! 
my,  my,  my—” 

“Just  punishment!”  spoke  the  Frog  Queen. 
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Evil  spirits  snatched  her, 

Fire  ate  her  wicked  daughters. 

Give  grateful  praise 
That  thy  father  is  alive. 

Let  the  boat  come  to  the  bank. 

I  have  done  my  share  and  back 
Into  the  silvery  depth  I  must  go. 

Hurry  thou  to  thy  father’s  arms. 

“No,  no,”  cried  Johnny  with  tears  in  his  voice.  “I 
will  not  let  you  go,  I  love  you  too  dearly.” 

With  the  magic  word  “love,”  the  Frog  disappeared 
and  in  its  place  there  stood  a  beautiful  woman  stretch¬ 
ing  out  her  white  arms  to  Johnny. 

“Mother!”  shouted  Johnny,  and,  filled  with  happi¬ 
ness,  he  threw  himself  into  her  arms. 

The  father  heard  the  voice  of  his  son,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  lost.  He  ran  forward,  looked  around, 
could  not  believe  his  eyes  nor  ears,  and  only  stammered : 

“Is  this  you,  Martha?  Is  this  you,  my  poor,  drowned 
wife?” 

She  answered  thus: 

Possessed  with  madness, 

Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
I  threw  myself. 

The  mightiest  witch  of  waters 
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Came  to  meet  me. 

Into  a  silver  coffin  I  was  laid , 

Asleep  not  dead. 

“Then  she  turned  me  into  a  frog,”  continued  the 
beautiful  woman,  “and  ordered  me  for  my  sinful  sui¬ 
cide  to  wear  that  ugly  garb  until  someone  should  love 
me.  You  love  me,  Johnny.  You  were  the  first  one 
to  pronounce  the  witching  word,  ‘love!’  After  many, 
many  years  of  penance,  I  shall  put  my  boy  to  sleep  to¬ 
night  with  a  sweet  lullaby.” 

That  evening  the  cradle  swung,  touched  with  a 
mother’s  loving  hand,  and  a  lullaby  sounded,  sung  with 
her  sweet  voice. 
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Bartek — Bar'  tek,  short  for  Bartholomew. 

Bialka — Byaw'  ka. 

Cwieczek — Chev  a'  chek,  a  peg. 

Dragal — Dron'  gal,  an  extremely  tall  person. 

Dratwa — Dra' t  va,  shoemaker’s  thread. 

Gwozdzik — Gvozh'jeek,  a  small  iron  nail. 

Herbata — Her  ba'  ta,  tea. 

J^kallo — Yon  ka'  wo,  a  stutterer. 

Kalina — Ka  li'  na,  wayfaring  tree. 

Kopytko — Ko  pyt'  ko,  shoemaker’s  last. 
Koszalki-opalki — Ko  shaw'  ki-o  paw'  ki,  beech  and 
oak  sticks. 

Krakowiak — Kra  ko' vyak,  a  peasant  dance. 

Latek — Wa'  tek,  in  patches,  spotted,  a  common  name 
for  a  dog. 

Lysa  Gora — Wy'  sah  Goo'  rah,  bald  mountain,  a  high 
peak  in  the  Tatry  Mountains. 

Marysia — Ma  ry'shia,  diminutive  for  Mary. 

Nitechka — Ni  tech' ka,  a  fine  thin  thread. 

Oj-da-na — Oi-dah'-nah,  a  common  refrain  in  Polish 
songs. 
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Patyk — Pa'  tyk,  a  stick. 

Pies — Pyashe. 

Powidlo — Po  vid'  wo,  jam. 

Sfoiczek — Swo  ee'  chek,  a  small  glass  jar. 

Spiewna — Spyev'  na. 

Staroscianka — Sta  ros  chan'  ka,  daughter  of  the  Sta- 
rost. 

Starost — Sta'  rost,  governor. 

Tasiemka — Tashiem'ka,  tape. 

Wojciech — Voi'  chek,  Albert. 
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LUCIA  MERECKA  BORSKI 

was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  August  2,  1903. 
When  she  was  seven,  she  attended  a  private 
Russian  school  where  use  of  the  Polish 
language  was  forbidden.  During  World  War 
I,  after  the  Russians  had  evacuated  Warsaw 
she  went  to  a  Polish  school  and  remained 
there  until  her  departure  for  America.  These 
four  years  were  her  happiest  schooldays.  The 
freedom  to  speak  her  native  language  without 
fear  of  being  punished,  to  study  freely  the 
literature  and  history  of  Poland  was  in  itself 
happiness. 

Her  parents  owned  a  bookstore  and  a 
foreign  newspaper  station,  and  so  they  were 
always  surrounded  by  books  and  foreign 
papers  and  magazines.  She  had  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  fairy  tales  and  many  other  books 
in  Polish  and  Russian,  which  she  read  over 
and  over  again.  Whatever  she  read  she  trans¬ 
lated  from  one  language  to  the  other.  Now 
she  does  not  remember  which  books  were 
read  first  in  Polish  and  which  in  Russian. 

The  family  left  Warsaw  in  September, 
1919,  and  arrived  in  New  York  three  weeks 
later.  Lucia  came  to  study.  As  she  had  to 
earn  her  own  living,  she  studied  in  the 
evenings.  In  the  library,  she  was  delighted 
with  her  work,  and  story-telling  was  a  spur 
to  acquaint  American  children  with  Polish 
juvenile  literature. 

In  1924  she  married  Stephen  Borski  Szcze- 
panowicz,  a  textile  designer.  She  received  her 
B.A.  degree  from  New  York  University,  and 
her  B.S.  in  Library  Science  from  Columbia 
University  Library  School.  She  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library  until 
July  1 944,  and  for  two  years,  August  1944- 
August  1946,  was  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington. 


